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EUROPE AN, S 
, ;: e 
| ArrER ſome weeks, if miſery did 
not induce an error into my calculations, 
my jailors came to take me from my 
b e Little acquainted with the 
pra 
thing to inform me of my fate. Whi- 
ther do they lead me? Said I. To 


death perhaps. Then, behold me ready. 


The idea of approaching death entire- 
ly occupied my mind. I perceived no- 
thing which paſſed around me. I knew 


neither the diſtance nor the places 


through which I was led. My thoughts 
were interrupted only at times, by a nu- 


merous guard which preſſed upon me. 


At length, I lifted up my eyes, and 
ſaw myſelf in a place in which a judge, 


with a ſingle ſecretary, ſeemed to ex- 
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pet 


ices of European laws, I had no- _ | 
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pect me. My jailgrs, withdrew. The 
Judge deer ik f Tz a Chriſtian. 
es ; | anſwered.—“ n raife-your 
a Oy Pomiſe tO God to GEE the 
| truth.“ “ I never ſpeak otherwiſe; 
: but, as you wiſh it, I will make the pro- 
1 miſe,”—*<,Was M. Urban ever, known to 
You P'—©& Yes? —“ How, and at what 


1 Fe a violent reſentment againſt 


1 91 | 
part, on ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour, 
from the plantation of M. de Co— 
Fes.“ Whom did you meet on 
your road ?”—* The only perſon whom 
I knew, was Urban.” 5 
« Do you know that ?”—Said he, pre- 
ſenting a cutlaſs to me. I examined it. 
% Ves: I anſwered, it is mine. I Had 


not before recollected that I had loſt it.” 


—“ Write that he acknowledges the 
cutlaſs to be his. And why is it ſtained 
with blood?“ “ I cannot poſitively 
ſpeak of the cauſe; but, to the beſt of 
my recolle&ion, I muſt have left it on 
the ſpot where Urban was aſſaſſinated.“ 
«MM. Urban was aſſaſſinated then? 
How do you know that ?”—* | was pre- 
ſent.” —* Write. And by whom was 
he aſſaſſinated ? By two negroes.” 
Do you know them ?”—* No.“ 


*« Obſerve how he would impoſe upon us. 


- Within three leagues of the place there 
are no negroes but thoſe of M. de 8 
plantation, If M. Urban was aſſaſſinat- 


ed by negroes, it could only he by theſe, 
regard being had to the time and place. 
And an abode of ſix months in that plan- 


tation muſt have made them all known 
to him.“ “ I do know them all. But 
e B 2 the 


„ 
the aſſaſſination was not committed by _ 
any of them. I have ſpoken the truth.” 
Who,“ reſumed the judge, is he 
who is called Orourou ?” © He is one of 
my friends.” —** Were you alone when 
you met M. Urban? —“ Yes,” —** Otau- 
rau, then, was not with you?“ —“ No,” 
= Obſerve how he prevaricates. Orou- 
ran by his own avowal even, had paſſed 
many nights wandering about the habi- 
tation. Conducted to that place, he had 
Pointed out the ſpot where he uſually 
Hid himſelf; particularly the night of the 
aſſaſſination he had paſled almoſt entire- 
Iy there. The circumſtance is ſtrange, 
but the truth is, that he was not with 
me.“ “ Once more, was he not with 
you?” No, I tell you.” 1 
Know you that?” ſaid the judge, 
preſenting ſome cotton rags to me co- 
0 vered with blood: Ves: anſwered l. 
What is it?“ —“ The remains of an 
hhandukerchief, which I tore to bind up the 
4 wounds of M. Urban; and which, I 
imagine, I left on the place.” —* Did 
this handkerchief belong to you?“ 
4 Yes.” —“ See again, how he would 
impoſe upon us. The bandage, found 
- on M. Urban's wounds, is not of the 
ſame ſtuff with this, but part of a linen 
| | neckcloth, 
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neckcloth, which appears to have been 
the property of M. Urban. Beſides, the 
handkerchief, which we have ſnewn to 
him, and which he claims to be his, is 

not his property; for the mark on it is 
different from that on his own linen. 
In fact, I now recollect my miſtake ; 
and I ſhould not have made it, had I 
been previouſly informed of the ſubject 
of this converſation.” © believe it: 
Well?“ —“ I really did tear this hand- 
kerchief for Urban's wound; but, after- 
Wards, recollecting that the cotton 

would envenom the wound, I removed 


it; and hence it was that you found it 
ſtained with blood. I then untied the 


neckceloth which Urban wore. It was, 


indeed, made of linen; and that was 
the reaſon which made me prefer it to 
mine. I cut it into bandages with the 


cutlaſs which you have ſhewn me. My 


attention altogether occupied, I have 
unqueſtionably left both my handker- 


chief and the cutlaſs on the ſpot. This 


anſwer I ſhould have made at firſt had 
you queſtioned me with more connecti- 
on; excuſe my franknefs.” . 


-- © But what de you fay to the mark on 
the handkerchief?” “ It is true that it is 


not mine.” —* Was Otourou with you?? 
2 5 3 — It 
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It is the third time that I anſwer you, 
No.“ “ Whoſe mark is this on the 
handkerchief? You have ſaid it is yours, 
Jet it is not yours.“ But may I alſo 
demand why you, whom I do not know, 
preſs me with ſuch queſtions ?' Hitherto 
none has induced me to anſwer youl; 
but it alſo appears to me that diſcretion 
ſhould place ſome bounds to your curio- 
ſity.“— The condition in which you 
are, this place, my appearance alone, 
_-qught to have informed you that I am 
your judge.” “ Why did you not tell 
me ſo, ſooner ?. I ſhould have. thanked 
you for your cares; for, having commit- 
2ed.no:crime, I ha ve no need of a judge.” 
II pardon your ignorance. I have 
mot ſaid that you are criminal; but be 
perſuaded to anſwer me without prevari- 
cation. If you are. accuſed of a crime, 
aur ſilence cannot ſave you; on the 
contrary, it would paſs for a confeſſion.“ 
— But, whether I am ſilent or ſpeak, 
it mould appear to me that I cannot con- 
feſs What — not done.” —** Of what 
moment is your . confeſſion, if proofs 
2 a wen againſt you?“ “ What occaſion 
then vas there for the oath which you de- 
ined me to take ?“ The law exacts 
At. The law is erroneous, or you in- 
| - 4. — 5 terpret 
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terpret it ill. If ſhe requires this oath; 
it muſt be vadoubtedly: to the end that 
the language of truth may place the ac 
eaſedin; ſecurity. from the foro of proofs 
which chance may have combined to- 
gether: Tf-the law. wiſhes, on the con- 
tary, that the force of oireumſtantial 
proofs ſhall be preferred to the language 
of the accuſed, the aath: hecomes ulelets; | 
- Knee it is no longer a ſafeguard for inno- a 
dende. In every caſe this oath becomes 1 
a crime, either in the judge or in the 
aceuſed. [You vourſelf, as a judge, by, 1 
requiring it make a tagitavowalthat you 1 
believe yourſelf hound by it. See the 
contradiction of the law. If after his 
oath the accuſed impoſes upon you, and 
you abſolve him, he is eulpable of a new, 
efime, If he ſpeaks the truth and you 
yield to appearances Which condemn, 
him, it is you whom the oath renders 
eriminal: for you have heard the truth 
and have diſdained it.“ “ The law does 
not admit of theſe ſubtle diſtinctions. —— 
da much the worſe: I pity both the 
gmity and t innocent.“ -> 6.1666) 
Are you willing to anſwer ? 
Jes for youihave. received my oath, 
and I Will fulfil it in its full extent, 
„ Whoſe-mark, then, is this which is on 
20 B 4 tte 
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the handkerchief ?”—* J will tell you 
becauſe it is the truth— It is the mark of 
Otourou ? —“ Write. It appears that, 
hitherto, he has not told us a word of 
truth. And, inaſmuch, as the handker- 
chief ſtained with blood was found on 
the ſpot where M. Urban had been aſſaſ- 
finated; and, as, at firſt he ſaid that it 
belonged to him, although in truth it 
belonged to Otaurou, it is evidently clear 
that this Oteuro was with him, though 
that is formally denied by him. The 
conſequence ſeems juſt; I cannot deny 
N. Appearance is undoubtedly on the 
ſicle of your reaſoning; and that which 
Fam now going to tell you, which is 

- however the truth, will certainly paſs 
with you for a romance. This handker- 

- Ehief makes a part of the dreſs of our, 
egüntry. It is worn as a girdle round 
de loins. The rank ef my father ob- 

klged Oiourou and I to have them of a 
ſtuff finer than others. Friends from our 
infancy, every thing which belonged to 

done {ſerved the other. Separated from 
him in a battle, it happened that we each 
Hoff this accoutrement, and each found 
chat of the other. This very article, 

| -then'of which we ſpeak, had belonged 
do my friend; and'thence it was preci- 
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ous to me, When Icame into theſe cli- 
mates I had no occaſion for it in the 
uſual way, and I made an handkerchief 
of it which I'commonly wore on my 
neck. I have others alſo of the ſame 
piece; but upon this alone will be found 
the mark of Otourovw. Nothing leſs than 
-humanity could induce me to- ſacrifice it. 
1 own, even then, the ſacrifice pained 
me. Yet Icould not refrain from it; and 
now you know the whole!“ 5 
The reſult gf this examination, ſaid 
the judge, is that M. Urban has been aſ- 
ſaſſinated by two negroes, who accord- 
ing to the declaration of the priſoner do 
not belong to the only plantation which 
is in that neighbourhood; that he has 
preſerved a violent reſentment againſt 
M. Urban : that he ſaw the deceaſed on 
the ſpot where he was aſſaſſinated; that 
he has acknowledged the bloody cutlaſs, 
found in the ſame place, to be hie; that 0 
- the handkerchief bearing the mark of 
Olourbit ſufficiently proves, notwithſtand- 
ing the explication which he has given 
to the circurnſtance, that it belonged to 
that negro; that they were together, 
and that we muſt conclude from tlis con- 
current teſtimony that it was the priſon · 
er and his comrade Q/aurou who have 7 
| B.5 murdered 
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murdered M. Urban, according to the 
accuſation. 

Oh! cried I, what horror! I-murder- 
ed him I! Who My knees ceaſed 
to ſupport me. I fell without ſenſe. 

They brought me ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 
and I opened my eyes to the light. I 
was placed on a chair. My Jailors: ſur- 
rounded and ſupported me. A ſurge- 
on made me ſmell at ſome ſalts, and he 
wiſhed me to ſwallow a liquid Which he 
ann cup. 

Away! Leave me! ſaid 1. Venge- 
ance or death! One, I will have! I 
thonght I perceived ſome marks of com- 
paſſion in the countenance of the ſpecta- 
tors; excepting the judge; who had not 
changed is place, and who preſerved 
his countenance unmoved., 

After ſome - pauſe, he demanded of 
he ſurgeon if I could ſpeak, A mo- 
:ment's patience, anſwered he. The 
judge waited with compoſure. The ſur- 
-geon again preſſed me to take the liquor, 
which he preſented. He had Riill hold 
of my arm, and obſerved the beating of 
ay pulſe. 

In ſuch moments, the YER of a man 
wary at each ſecond. Give me the 
r ſad 11 818 that I need cou- 

rage. 
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rage. Let norrit will be believed 
that Iowe my reſolution to this liquor 
alone. It ſhall not be ſaid that a negro 
had occaſion for foreign aids to ſupport 


and retired. The latter fent away my 

Jailors : then ſpoke to me thus: 
Lou ſee of what you are ſuſpected: 

was it you who murdered Urban? You 


may, without fear, anſwered I fiercely, 


inſult a man who is in fetters. Anſwer 


my queſtion : ſaid the judge. Did you 


murder Urban ? 


I know not what was the emotion from 


which they proceeded, but tears ran 
down my cheeks. Alas! I cried, I had 
his life in my hands, ang II did not def- 
troy it. Believe the truth: it was not 
who flew him. Oh, my God] my God 
at preſent thou doeſt judge him. Thou 
ſeeſt the unceaſing miſeries which he has 
cauſed me.——Ah grant him thy mer- 
cy though men ſhould "refuſe me quſ- 
=) SE WTO 
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An involuntary emotion, betrayed. the 


dragging myſelf to bis feet, I ſhoul 


his firmneſs.. I put the cup from me, 5 


bluſh to embrace the knees of an unſeel- 
Rs ing 
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ing man; but you are not that man: I 
ſee it. Condemn me if your law com- 
pels you te do fo: but tell me— do tell 
me, that you do not believe 7tanoko cul- 
pable. I do not know you, but you 
ate a man; and I have need of your eſ- 
JJ. At 2-5: | 
His tenderneſs had paſſed away as a 
haſty ſhower ; and again his muſcles be- 
came inflexible. He repulſed me gently 
with his hand. Ah! I cried: 1 have 
been raiſed in the boſom of nature ®you 
cannot deceive -me : you ſuffer more 
than I. | | | 
Hie ſaid coldly to me; are you rea- 
dy to ſign?“—“ What ?”—* This ex- 
amination.“ “ I know not what may 
follow, but I conſent. I have ſpoken 
the truth.“ My jailors entered. You 
know my orders, ſaid he to them: con- 
duct him away. 3 | 

- I went along with them, without 
knowing whither they led me ; but, ſuch 
is the privilege of innocence, my heart 
was now without inquietude. | I was in- 
different as to the iſſue. When we had 
proceeded through various apartments, 
we arrived at a place in which they took 
off my irons. I ſaw this without ſurpriſe 
or pleafure. It ſeemed that all my feel- 
2 D ingg 
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ings were reſerved for a ſcene to which k 
Was haftening. 
Extremely weakened, they "carried 
.me, rather than that I walked, towards 
the door of an apartment. 'I "entered: 
what did'I ſee! Never can I think of it 
without tears! I beheld Ferdinand Hono- 
ria! Bruna! We all ſtood as if enchain- 
ed by various paſſions. Where am I? 
cried I:: where am IP—Ah, I have not 
ſeen all! Otourou alſo! I ſhrieked, - I 
threw my arms round his neck. I ſob- 
bed on his boſom. Pardon me, ſaid I to 
my friends: but it is for me that he has 
ſuffered. My firſt careſſes are indeed 
due to him. 
Our friends ſurrounded us. 1 felt 
them——* Oh forbear -I cannot 


ceaſe, ceaſe—my head my heart fails 
me— alas!“ 


I ſunk on the floor. I recovered but 


to rave. Where is Urban? Let him 


come. I wiſh to ſee him. Alas! Thave 
done nothing to you, Urban. Theſe 
are your children: they love me: hy 
do you hate me? 

They give me air.—* Ah! I recalle&: 
but where—I—what then has happened? 
Where am I?”—* In the arms of Ferdi- 
non. Do you not know me then? 
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It is my Ferdinand. I ſaved your life, 
but you were worthy of it ; I ſaved your 
father's life, your father! your father! 
whom I have mufdered!”. ' 
An for pity ceaſe to wound us, cried 


Hfnoria.— “ But, Ferdinand, did you 


ay that I murdered him?”—Recall your 


ſenſes, laid Honoria: theſe are your 


friends. You ſee them. Do you not 


* 
„ 
1 
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ing me in his arms: will you do nothing 
for us? _ 1 


* 
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ae you there, Ozourou ? You pardon 


.lite? 


unexpected ſcene had hurried me. It 
ADS 1 ns e 


Know them? Let me conjure you be 


careful of yourſelf—if not for your 
friends, yet for Amelia. Frag 


% Amelia] ah, may ſhe be happy — 
e She cannot be ſo without you.“ —Ah, 


my.ſon! my dear ſon ! ſaid Bruno, fold- 


4 


Oh, my friends! I cried: is it true 


that this is no dream? I thought my ſelf 


yet in the frightful dungeon, in hideous 


darkneſs. Alas, every day I ſaw you 
' there—approach me all—all—all. Let 


me embrace you. Let me aſſure myſelf 


ine our friendſhip, do you not? Ah! 
cried Otourou, ſhall I pardon you that 
. which is the happineſs, the charm of my 
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Such was the delirium into which this 
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was diſſipated but ſlowly. The careſſes, 
the tender cares, the tears of my friends 
did but ſerve to feed it. Ah! annihila- 
tion of reaſon! Delightful and gruel 
condition] At once the ſpring of pierc- 
ing delights and of agoniſing pains! - 
Let our ſftuation be imagined. An 
innocent man, in the depth of miſery, 
ſurrounded by friends, who had each of 
them blindly laboured to widen, to ſink 
geeper the gulph into which he was 
plunged; who had all beheld the injuſ- 
tice which dragged him to the precipice, 
and had no arm to ſnatch him from the 
brink. My fight was a wounding re- 
proach to them: yet had they ſtrength 
of mind to ſupport it. What ſay I? It 
was become more precious to them 
their only comfort. bo 
Ferdinand —-and who would not have a 
heart like that of Ferdinand Ferdinand 
was the cauſe of our preſent wretched- 
neſs. His father had been aſſaſſinated. 
His filial affection was eager to diſcover 
the perpetrators of this deed. The little 
knowledge he had, as to this fact, he 
had learned from Honoria and Bruno, who 
gave it him as they received it from me. 
He ran, then, to give information to 
Juſtice of the murder of his father, com- 
N ET | mitted 
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mitted by two unknown ne roes. The 
miniſters of juſtice proceeded to the place 
where Urban's corpſe lay; and the do- 
meſtics, of the plantation and thoſe of 
Niere were interrogated. All, at- 
tracted by curioſity of their duty, had 
deen witneſſes of Urban's laſt moments; 
| and all agreed in depoſing that he had, 
bl | in dying, pronounced only two words. 
| Fatal'words } which reſentment and gra- 
titude had unqueſtionably cauſed, and 
which death did not permit him to ex- 

plain. 
. He had been placed on a bed. He 
was nearly without ſenſe. The eager 
'cares of Theodore, his reiterated queſtions, 
'recalled him for an inſtant to himſelf, 
He opened his mouth. All were huſhed. 
to hear him. With a faint, broken 
voice, he uttered theſe words: Two-ne- 
-groes—ſtanrro—He would have conti- 
nued. His head ſunk, his eyes became 

fixed; he expired. = 

Such was the unvaried purport of all 
the depoſitions. One of the domeſtics: 
alone added that, during the night, 
= While he was occupied in tending the 
| . "horſes with which Theodore had juſt arriv- 
| ed; he had perceived a negro whom he 
did not know, and who appeared to run 
175 towards 
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towards that place where the aſſaſſinati - 
on: had been committet. 
This negro was Otourov. The equer- 
ry acknowledged that he had been the 
author of my flight; and, that, judg- 
ing by the time of my departure and 
that in which Urban had arrived, it was 
improbable that I ſhould not have en- 
countered him. oo OTE 

A diligent ſearch was, then, made in 
the plain which Urban muſt have croſſed 
in his way to the plantation. At length 
the ſpot of the murder was diſcovered, 
and: the cutlaſs and torn handkerchief 
were ſound ſtained with blood. The 
overſeer ſwore that he had ſeen the form- 
er in my poſſeſſion; and a negro woman 
depoſed that ſne had .waſhed the hand · 
kerchief frequently for me. The evi- 
dence. was ſufficient to con vince the ad- 
miniſtrators of juſtice that I had commit- 
ted the murder. They immediately iſ- 
ſued a warrant to apprehend me and my 


accomplice. But this accomplice was 


not known. Ohres avowal at the 


houſe of Bruno that he was my comrade 
as quite enough for. the 'officers, and 
they thought themſelves authoriſed to 


"= * 2 * 2 : . © | 
involve him in my misfortune. * 
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"The anguiſh, the terror, of Ferdinand 
when he was informed of theſecireumſtan- 
bes may eaſily be imagined. :Hle:wanld 
bave given ad world ta have ſuſpended 
the proceedings (for not one moment did 
he doubt my innecence) but it was too 
late; and while I, with, Bima, was con- 
gratulating my hedtt on his return, this 
unfortunate friend ſtood with hik eyes fix- 
ed on the ſcaſſold on which he ſa inevi- 
Table death preparing for mie. nil 2; 
Thanks to my worthy friends to have 
Juadged me by their own bearts alone! 
let was every: appearance againk) me: 
an incredible cham of events; an impe- 
netrable concurrence of eitoumſtances 
1 had no defence but an ittegroachable 
Me, and an immoveable love of truth. 
Advaociites which a prejudiced world 
Javgh at, and which the law little con- 
ſults. My friends bdieved: their teſti · 
Mmoriy'; my friends had the courage to 
repel: falſehood clothed in the robe of 
Aruth. Valuable enample! Be it never 
Sorgotten! Already, perhaps, las as 
much mnocence fallen a vicim tude. 
ei fulteitcumſtances as has been ſacri- 
chice ta th errors of legiſlatinn vol! 
Ahl let the good he aſſurad that vir- 
Au is no chimera; that there is an 1 
8 na 
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nal truth which connects ſome hearts to- 
gether, by an inviſible chain, and com- 
municates an intellectual language 
which expreſſes to them alone the lecrets 
of each other's. conſcience, — 

The hour compelled my friends to re- 
tire: yet not. till their generoſity, their 
goodneſs, had reſtored confidence to my 
mind. Reaſon had reſumed. her domi- 
nion, and I was found capable of ſuſ- 
taining the detail which I have guſt re- 
lated. 

Still, however, my condemnati on 


ſeemed inevitable. Two negroes had 


aſſaſſinated Urban; but they were un- 


covery of them? Ia the rapidity with 
which the fatal circumſtances had paſſed, 
.ſearcely did I obſerve the features. of 
theſe Tee 3 and ſhould they be pre- 
ſented to my view it was not probable. I 


o 


ſhould know them. 

+: ; Qzourou; and I were now alone. in the 
Priſon. He had appeared to yield, Jeſs 
than any other, to the tender Ws — 
with which we were agitated. I knew 
his character and I was little ſurpriſed 3 


but another idea alarmed me, I feared 


he would conſider the tenderneſs -with 


- which my find had ſpoken to him as 


the 


known, and what ſhould lead to the diſ- 


Pres 2 — e 
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the effect only of their regard for me; 
and that he would feel all the dreadful 
ſeverity of his condition to which he was 
expoſed by his friendſhip for me. But I 
deceived myſelf He was incapable of 
This reflection. The truth is, the ſullen 
harſhnefs of his conduct ſprang from the 
Prejudices of his education, which | his 
mind, elevated as it * was, had 1 not yet 
5 babe. | 
See then, ſaid he;- as ſoon as we were 

left alone, to. what we are reduced? 
Neither innocence nor friendſhip can reſ- 
cue us. Ought we to endure the ſhame 
which is preparing for us? We are the 
moſt unfortunate among men: ſhall-we 
not be the moſt deſpicable too by receiv- 
ing from the hands of the executioner 
chat deuth which we can yet adminiſter 
to our ſelves· with our unpolluted arms. 
glory is yet entire: let us not now 
flain it by ſhewing ourſelves without 
'coutage. Let us die and diſappoint the 
injuſtioe and | cruelty of European men. 
Let them learn; ones at leaſt, what — 
'nejgto can do Whom they oppreſs. Let 
our blood 5 carcafes . 1 
of them: ab, let us bare ſome veage- 
eh 
cee Une 


* 
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Little did I expect this diſcourſe. It 
ruſhed like a tempeſt on my ſoul. Scarce- 
ly could all my powers refiſt the tempta- 
tion. Honour was moſt precious to me; 
opprobrium, moſt terrifying. The fire 
of my diſpoſition was rouſed. The 
voice, the exhortations of friendſhip, al- 
moſt irreſiſtible. 

Otourou waited for my anſwer. While 
contending ſentiments are in fierce con- 
flict in the mind, which of them can 
break into expreſſion ? 9 

Long was the ſilence. At length, 
virtue gained the aſcendency. The 
death you propoſe, ſaid I, would fave 
us from the ſcaffold; but can we juſtify 
it? In dying by our own hands, or by 
thoſe of the executioner, the diſhonour is | 
equal if we leave behind a polluted repuk 
tation. Of what import, ſaid he, is the | 
opinion of men after our death? Shall 
we be zealous to live with honour in the 
remembrance of men who have not the 
virtue to diſdain injuſtice, nor the wiſdom 
to frame laws which falſchood cannot 
ſurpriſe ? It is chance alone which plants 
glory on the tomb of man : chance alone 
ſaves him from the condemnation of 
other men. | | 


But, 


— — — — —— — 


[ 
1 
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But, faid I, it is neceſſary that I pre- 


ſerve my own eſteem; that I die pure. 


And who more ſo than we?”— 


Were our life a ſeries of vittuous'ef- 


forts a voluntary death would efface 
them all; and we ſhould die involved in 
the greateſt of crimes. “ What fay 
you? crimes !'—* Yes: we ſhould be 
guilty of injuſtice to the ſupreme AutHor 
of our being. We are entruſted only 
with the uſe, and not with the property, 
of life. We cannot have it in our po- 
er to difpoſe of that which we had it no 
way in our power to acquire, We 
ſhould be guilty of injuſtice to men. We 


. owe to them our ſuccours during the 


forms of life. They are entitled to our 
counſels, our examples, our affection. 
To deprive them of theſe, by our volun- 
tary death, is to deceive ſociety ; and to 
fly from the diſcharge of a debt which- 
we contracted in the cradle, and have 
inereaſed in every inſtant of our life, See 
what you-propoſe to me! To be crimi- 
nal toward God, toward men, toward 


ourſelves! What, then, would become 


of that purity With which you ought to 
appear in the preſence of the eternal Be- 


ing ?“ ——“ What need was there, then, 


to engrave on my mind the ideas of ho- 


Sr 1 
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nour and diſgrace, ſince I muſt diſdain 
the former, and ſubmit to the latter? 
Why have I received vigour and forti- 
tude, ſince in the inſtant in which I moſt 
need them I am forbid to employ them?” 
*The only honour is to obey tlie 
dictates of virtue: all beſide, the only 
diſgrace. Vigour and fortitude, weft 
given to you, to ſubdue, or to ſupport, 
misfortune; not to fly from it. But, 
tell me, how. would you regard the man 
who, to relieve another from a preſſing 
evil, would rather flay than conſole 
him?“ ——* As an abominable aſſaſſin.“ 
Lou fit in judgment on yourſelf.“ q 
„What then is my gonſolation?“ - 
Have you forgot your innocenec? = 
Still opprobrium t belongs only 
to the ſlave of his paſſions. The man 
who reſignedly mounts the ſcaffold, with 
innocence and conſtancy, is among the 
firſt of men. 449 For 
1 had. frequent occaſion to recur to 
theſe arguments to perſuade 'Otourow; 
and, perhaps, I might not have ſucceed- q 
ed had I not been earneſtly ſeconded by ö 
the zeal and abilities of Bruno. 18.455 g 
Meanwhile the faint hope, which had 1 
been entertained by our friends, decreaſ- ll 
ed as time advanced. I perceived it vi- j 
12 25 ſibly 


r 
bly in the countenance: of Ferdinand, 
who every day became more dejected; 


notwithſtanding the efforts which he 
made to conceal his trouble from us. 


My ſoul, on the conttary, gathered new 
ſtrength from day to day, and I began 
to contemplate death without emotion. 


Religion, ! philoſophy, innocence, the 


little happinefs I had ever experienced on 
the earth, removed all the bitterneſs of 
the approaching moment. Yet, -fadly 


did the condition of Ferdinand afflict me; 


one day, that Honoria was abſent, that 
Otourou had quitted us for repoſe, and 
what Bruno had not yet appeared, I took 


his hand between mine, and - preſling' it 
tenderly, Ah, ſaid I, how unhappy- am 


J to ſee you thus! Alas, I ſhall caufe 
your death. But why do you endea- 


Four to conceal your ſorrows from me? 


R 
», . : 
" 


to the- ſcaffold. Ceaſe, ſaid I, to out- 


They are frightful, ſaid he, you conceive 


not all the extent of them. Tou forget 
that Urban was my father (14). What 
fatality:has ordained that my tace ſhould 
be--fo deftrutive to you! My father 
loaded you with evils, and when his un- 
Juſt hatred was ſuddenly extinguiſhed in 
the feelings of gratitude, he dies, -and 
his ſon ſteps in his place to conduct you 


rage 


ERS 
rage your virtue. You have done only 
wtat'it was your duty to do. My mis- 
fortune was not your crime. Pity me; 
but do not accuſe yburſ elf. 
Flle refpe& that is due to the memo - 
ry of a father, ſaid Ferdinand, becomes y 
excuſe; and Ik ni you too well to doubt 
your receiving it; yet, could I even fave 
you, never fhould I forget the miſeries- 


which T have already cauſed you. What 
then, ſhall I now do?” When hope Has 
fled, and when your. death——Ah, Ha- 
noks—your death becomes unavoidable? 
What ſhall 1 do when, through me, 
ſhalt be ſhed the blood of the innocent? 
Your judge, informed by me, laments 
Jour ate; but in vain, I thought that 

y deſiſting from my | proſecutions you 
would be free. It is of no avail, faid the 
judge to me, the vindictive public muſt 
be avenged. The law muſt have its 
courſe. | — ON Ins. 

He roſe, and retired to the further 
part of the room, and I was- about to 
follow him; but I had no new couſolation 
to offer him, 'and T fat down without a 
word. | | ; N ( * . | , 
Niere is yet one way, faid he, return- 

ing to me, but I know you, and I have 
not courage to name it.“ What is 

MW 6. It?” 


1 


cc 
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it:“ There are but two men ho 


guard you, I may with gold“ “ I un- 
derſtand you; but let us not entertain. 
the idea. Whatever may be the conſe 


uence to me, it is of duty to fave you 
oma weaknelſs,. my friend, re- 


member the ſeducer is guilty of the crime 
committed- by the. ſeduced. And what 
would you thus preſerve for me? A life 
Tained with reproach ! Is not an inno- 

cent death 'preferable?, Virtue and 
friendſhip are my ſole happineſs, By 
hving, | muſt forfeit one, and become 
unworthy of the other. Some few. days 


longer life does not deſerve the ſacri- 
fice.” 


A conſiderable time had now Ma ſed 
ſince the day on which Oiaurou na! I 
were apprehended. Out of reſpect to Fer- 
dinand, the judges had hitherto delayed 
to paſs ſentence ; but they were compel- 
led to place bounds to their complai- 
ſance ; and our friends could no longer 
reaſonably flatter themſelves, that it 
would be extended any further. 

The fatal day was at length named, 
and we were ſoon to hear the ſentence 
of death pronounced. Honoria and Fer- 
dinand had the (ad office to inform us of 
it. - Bruno, during four days * had 

| not 


. + 
not appeared. His abſence aſtoniſhed 
us all. Whither is he gone? ſaid I, to 
Ferdinand. Ferdinand could not tell me. 
The cauſe of this ſtrange conduct was 
hid in impenetrable darkneſs. To 
abandon us in this laſt moment! To ex- 


poſe Otourou to his attachment to a volun- 


tary death, which ſtill combated his bet - 
ter reaſon? It did not accord with the 
compaſſion, it did not accord with the 
religion of our venerable old father 
What a day was that which preceded 
the morning appointed for our executi · 
on! My ſoul was tormented with the 
moſt harraſſing incertitude which in- 
creaſed with each ſound that announced 
the flight of another hour. I ſhall ceaſe 
to exiſt, ſaid I. What then? Is this 6. 
great an evil? What have I ſeen upon 
the earth? Injuſtice, avarice, diſcord, 
oppreſſion, and revenge! Millions of 
men aſſociated together by conſent, di- 
vided by intereſt; ever encountering, 
yet flying each other without ceaſing 
Misfortune oppreſſing the . greateſt vit- 
tue; and flayery the lot of almoſt all! 
Such is the world ! Deſerves it to be re- 
gretted by reaſon? . OO 
But whither do I go? continued I. 


Profound obſcurity ! Impenetcableaby(s! | 
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To-n wtrrow, wilt thou devour. me Ab, 
5 Ef, t 6-mo row, my foul; with a Tas. 
e, t, {wi er than an eag le wing. 
45 outit to the abode of peace et 
xa al me not tow rerfount| the 
Aon have, been taught” betwern 
my and evil. Site the fender Years 
Don Ditnant led me by the hand, have 
Inot felt'1 its ſacred * Ra attd Has ſt not 
elevated i my mind, When aff befide don · 
ſpired to depreſs me? No: I Ginnor 
doubt; I go to find my God f 18 to 
. bim 355 on the throne, of etetnity ! 
In theſe moments I ſearcely felt my 
ſelf connected with the earth.” The gen- 
tleſt paſſions came to tell me that 77 
exiſted; and the, ſighs of Hunbria and 
Ferdinand drew me from ry FP medi- 
tation. 

"Oh" my friends, eliec 1. yoo afflict 
el A. little "Gori 1551 a. little 
— 5 muſt we not, ſometime, have {es 
11 Alas, it Sen the us vie hm 
mY have. oved. you very tender! 
45 erdinand, a Fel When 0 
ſubje to your | they. 
0 to Jo 4 90 uk of 


ſerve you, ſometimes 
fortunate Lanta. Your virtues and 192 
remembrance ſhall ſoften their hatdſhips. 
What have 1 Tecewed rorh nature which 


they 
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12 not poſſeſs? Ah! eſteem my 
unbappy countrymen as your children! 
abs 2 2 eritage which I beq b Te» 
and fit ſhall Be more N 
thap fa world: for it (hall. Ranke ien 
from injuſtſce. May all Europeans, for 


the happineſs of Africa, one day reſem- 


ble you. 

And you, model of friendſhip, my 
gear Oriuroy,, forgive me your death: if 
. 4 had poſſeſſed the treaſures of thẽ uni- 
verſe, you ſbould have partaken of them. 
T have "had . but misfortunes to 
divide with he partion 1115 1258 

to me] cried he: throwing himſelf 
2 * arms, 

Hunaria and Ferdinand equld not an- 
luer. Their oppreſſed hearts furniſhed 
1 with tears. What a ſituati- 


n at a moment! 

ut as ſaid Olourou, Brung : he 
dogs not come near us! My. unfortunate 
friend, more firm than I, had ſupported 
the awful ſentence. of our death with 
„much mare. reſolution. Yet was his a- 
 crifice 11 than mine. He was even 
then in the enjoyment of one of the 
ſweeteſt inſtants — — can arrive 5 the 
ke of man. Left in his cradle, without 
a parent near him, death was now an- 
16,391 1 N 3 nounced 
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"nounced to him while he was yet in the 
Arms, yet liſtening to the voice, of a 
long loſt father. And all knew this ex- 
cept I. Delicate ſenſibility had hid it 
from me; it was not added to ſharpen 
the bitterneſs with which I reproached 
my ſelf for his misfortunes, and which 1 
imputed only to myſelf. Alas, I might 
have died without knowing all the 
ſtrength of which friendſhip is capable 

I took the hand of Ferdinand. Yet 
one requeſt more, ſaid I: but promiſe 
me to grant it. Ah command! ſaid he, 
and do not requeſt! Every word you 
ſpeak. is ſacred to me. You know, ſaid 
I, what Dumont has done for me; and 
_ gratitude will ſoon be no longer in my 
Power. I hope he lives yet: exert your 
- friendſhip to find him: His old age will 
have need of conſolation: I can give 


bim none: —Ah, find him—find his ſuf- 


fering daughter—tell them—ah God, 
my tears! —they are the laſt which love 
fall coſt me. Honoria, receive them to 
your friendſtip: to you I preſent them · 
© the dying | /randko preſents them. Alas! 
but for your—brother—pardon me—l 


Wander: my afflictions render me unjuſt 


but I did not wiſh it. 


# 


and cruel. I have pierced your heart, 


I ſwear, 
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Il ſwear, cried Ferdinand—No, it ſhall : 
de my care, ſaid Howria: He ſhall be 1 
my father: ſhe ſhall be my fiſter—I am \ 
ſatisfied, I cried: I die contented. _ 1 
The day waſted apace, and Bruno did j 
not appear; I burned to ſee him, and | 
the impatience of Otourou yet exceeded 
mine. From the time that we were ſuf- 
fered to remain together, in the ſame 
apartments of the priſon, the old negro, 
whom I had ſeen at Dumen's houſe, (the 
ancient companion and friend of Bruno), 
had ſeldom been abſent from us. Bruno, 
T have ſaid, regarded him as a brother; 
and it was he whom he had ſent to bring 
me back on the arrival of Ferdinand. 
Brum had preſented this old negro to 
both Otouro and J on his return from his 
unfucceſsful ſearch; and now he was 
preſent with us, and this good man ſeem- 
ed to feel all our ſorrows. The abſence of 
Bruno confounded him ſtill more than it 
did us; and I beſought him to go to his 
houſe, and ſee if he could gain any tid- 
ings concerning him. 
The old negro ſoon returned, but 
with no intelligence of Bruno; he had not 
appeared, and every one in his houſe was 
> ang conjecturing what was become of 
im. 2. 9.4 F : 
tet | "Es | We 
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We muſt die then without ſeeing him, 
my laſt adieu. It had been more ſoothing 
to me to have embraced him; but this 
ſacrifice, tao, muſt be made. 
Night arrived, and the jailors entered 
to inform our friends that it was time to 
withdraw, I-called tagether all my pow- 
ers for this laſt farewell. I did not doubt, 
indeed, but they would come to ſee us 
in the 5 and wiſhed to ſpare 
them the anguiſh of a formal ſeparation. 
Itoak the hands of Honoria and Ferdinand, 
and preſſed them to my heart. The ſi- 
lence of grief reigned over us; I with- 
Urew.a moment to recollect myſelf, _ 
{1 Weurgu | tendexed his arms to them, 
and ft ae eee compatiog, 
yet with more admitation. fh thought 
4 this.dreadtul ſilence cannot be endur- 
*xd.! My friend, 1 cried, caſting myſelf 
at their feet, to-monrow / the idea of 
death may ae! N oe my- 
My mind is yet co t me 
not loſe the laſt, the deareſt of your be- 


— 
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; Sa SPE 01 ever accompany Y v0. 
am content, ſaid I, Shall I again em- 
brace yan Thus then: the aſt time 
My foul will not endure more Adieu 
8 for. ever!” . 
A. made à fign: to tbe jailors. They 
ſepatated us. 8 my head. They 
* the priſon. a 4 
The moment which ſucceeded froze 
my faculties. I thought my bluod would 
| ye to warm my heart. Anuni- 
verſal trembling fp 92 1 felt all but 
1 of death.” _ .- 5 2 bed 
he gaod old. negro ba aine 
permiſſion. to paſs the night with us. 
; 5 — 8 n ſnflen the door 
of gur apartment, I ſaid to them: 7 
have ſeen that bade a; laſt farewel to 
my friends. Their love will lead them 
back to morrow :. do FR ſuffer. them to 
anproach us. Tou will ſpare them a 
a mournful ſpectagle and vou Will. give 
branch fit y to dur, Jail. moments. They 
;promaled: to comply with my requeſt. 
Maya retired, with the old negro into 
Abe prighbaaring | n e f and, 9 I 
_-heard d. them, N e in a low voice, I 


Inida 5 would. 
| | * 
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would not interrupt them, but threw 

* myſelf on the earth and remained ſome 

hours proſtrate before the God of mercy. 

He compaſſionated my weakneſs. His 

| goodneſs penetrated into my heart. He 

dried up all my tears. I aroſe confiding 
in his mercy, in his juſtice. " 

Toward midnight, I felt myſelf ſtrong- 

ly folicited by ſleep. I ſoftly approach- 

ed the door of the chamber. It was open. 

* Otaurou was on his bed, and ſeemed ear- 

neſtly engaged in liſtening to the old 

man who, on his knees, before him, 

ſeemed eagerly to addreſs him. I with- 

drew and threw myſelf into a chair to 

"take ſome repoſe. mme. 

My eyes clofed for fome minutes, but 

It was rather a ſpecies of 'weakneſs than 

-offleep. The bell ſounded one: 1 ſhud- 

-dered. - Eloquent and terrible hour! 

aid I. Funeral forerunner of our depar- 


4 
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again effayed to repoſe, when I 

© thought T heard ſome noiſe. In the ftill- 
neſs of night the lighteſt ſound is ſwift- 
y ſeized by attentive" grief. I liſtened, 
and ſoon diſtinguiſhed the diſtant grat- 
ing of bolts. One unfortunate being 
more! faid I, The noiſe haſtily ap- 
Pronched. It came to our door. Ig- 
18 | 8 norant 
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norant of the hour that was to be our 
laſt, I thought they came to lead us to 
execution.— Now my foul om 
then: Iam ready!” 

I ſtepped into the chamber to * 
Otourou, He had heard the noiſe, and 
had riſen to join me. Our door 5g 
A woman enters—ſhrieks—. 

It is Honoria. Live!—Live! my 
friends! Come, ſaid Ferdinand; come, 
and ſee your deliverer! He ſeizes my 
arm; hurries me along; runs; I raife my, 
| eyes: it is Bruno. 


Age enfeebled his ſteps. They had 


| advanced and gained the room before 
him. ' Otourou and I fell at his feet. Oh 
my father! my fatner! cried each of us. 
He has player life to us all! faid our 
friends. My children, faid he to us, it 
is too much—moderate your tranſports. 
He bent over us. He tendered his 
hands. Oh my children! oh my friends ! 

faid he, join wich me to praiſe our God. 
_ He raiſed: his n arms to Hea- 

ven — 

.» 4 Pyctector of the Ry IPs" Sove- 
Hen Being! Thou ſeeſt thy work! they 
live: let them increaſe in On and I 
am recompenſed] - PP. yt 
- Scarcely 


_ —— — 
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- Sgarcely had he finiſhed, when Ota 
r0%-arofe 200 ſprang from us in an in- 
Rant. He returned. It was the. good 
old negro whom he led by the hand. 
Behold! faid Bruw, embracing him— 
Behold the price of all your kindneſs to 
me! I reſtore— 
Lanoko, cried Omron, bhad: the-happi- 


neſs "af priking you your ſufferings with 
yaw; partake of my jay! Embrace the 


"Ts of your friend! 

2 at 48 father} And have you hid 
him from me?”——* Oh my friend! 
Did you not tuffer . — But 
hom? 

| You-Thall know all, faid the) father of 
Onur; but our | reſent moments are 
due to Drs. We will not take any 

thing from b | 

We ſurrounded the worthy old Sw, 
We carried him as in triumph, to our 
apartment. We placed him in a chair. 
We arranged ourtelves around him. 
Our Jailors affected, aſtoniſhed, could 
not quit us. They could not leave the 
moving ſcene. Fterceneſs had ſled from 
 their:countenance; and atimiration had 

1 taken its place. What a ſpectacle 
Come blind pride Land compare your 
pleaſures with thoſe of Bruno / * 

1 
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My (riendy, ſaid he, 1 underſtand you. 
You burn to know but — a 
moment Let my heart revol in this in- 
'ebraating delight! He ſoobed ſome mo- 
ments on the interefting groupe. His. 
lips trembled, his boſom eu ved The 
tarts which furrowed his cheeks, the ſire 
ef hisieves, the in voluntary emotion of 
- his krnbe, all paimted his enthufaſm— 
all artefted the feheity of a beneficent 
man; in fine, he var with an eye 
f gratitude toward heaven. And now 
we prepared. 
. - Formerly, ſaid he, telsinfirm, An 
time to time viſned the mountains (2) 
: which ſeparate us from the Spaniſh inha- 
bitants c this ifland, to ſoften the mite 
ties of the unfortunate negroes, whom 
the inoonſtancy or rather the eryelty/of 
. their maſters have forced —_— that 
. (ſhelter. They all knew me; I catried 
them ifome dale -fuceouts, and that 
euch was of more value to them 'the 
. ward:ofa compaſſionate God. pre- 
ſence uſed to produce joy — hem; 
and they would aſſemble around me; 
andi was wont to return content with 
Having been able to ſolace them wich at 


euſtone day of happn es. 
— 
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During the two laſt years, ſickneſs 
and old age have ſuſpended theſe viſits, 
which were a great delight to me; and 
had ſcarce a hope any more to ſee my 
poor negroes. It is five days ſince, that, 
quitting you at night contemplating your 
innocence. and ſufferings, I returned 
home lamenting the ſtroke under which 
you fell; and ſupplicating Heaven not 
to re ject the cries of the oppreſſed. My 
mountain negroes preſented themſelves 
to my thoughts; and a ſuſpicion ſtruek 
into my mind which it was not poſſible 
for me to ſtifle, and which I received 
with all the certitude of conviction. I 
inſtantly aroſe, and proſtrated myſelf; 
and day ſurpriſed me in that ſituation. 

It required little to make me ready; and, 
without communicating my intention to 
any one, I began my route. You will 
ſuppoſe I did not proceed very quickly, 
and I could not travel my fifteen leagues 
in leſs than two days. I had no difficul- 
ty in finding my poor friendleſs negroes, 

for I knew their uſual retreats. 
What my father, eried I, expoſe your- 
ſelf alone, at your age! My friend, ſaid 
be, there is no age which has not its vi- 
gour, when the will is rouſed. But at- 


dead 
I arrived 


— 
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L arrived at the mountains, and met 
ſome of my negroes, They recollected, | 
and embraced me. Ah, my father, j 
| my good father! Is it you! faid they. | 
e thought you dead. I was 'much fa- 
tigued. The mountain is rugged, and 
they took me in their arms, and carried 
me into a grotto, which ſerved them as 
an aſylum during the night. As it was 
cold, they kindled a fire, and Teat with 
them ſome wild roots, which they pre- 

ſented to me. Kaan enn 
The report of my arrival was ſoon 
ſpread, and I ſaw them ſucceſſively ar- 
rive till the number was about fifty, 
who laviſhed their grateful careſſes on 
me. When I imagined I had no more 
to expect, I demanded if they thought 
that all their companions were preſent. 
One of them caſting his eye around, ſaid, 
yes: we are all here, I can aſſure thee, 
there are no more within five or fix 
leagues. Then I fel] on my knees; 
they followed my example, and we'join- 
ed in prayer. Having beſought God 
Vith a loud voice to bleſs them, to con- 
ſole, and not to abandon them, and all 
of them having added in concert that 


they pardoned the white people, I diſ- 
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tributed the little ſuccours which I 
breught themn. 
I afterwards ſat myſelf down, and 
_ thay placed themfelves in a ſemicirele 
before me; and now L gave them a ſhort 
exhortation adapted to their capacity and 
condition. This done, iL-(poke to them 
fo the city Hand kd them inſenſibly to 
- chear your hiſtory. They liſtened to me 
with that attention, that compaſſion, 
Which the unfontunate man gives to 

other unfortunate men. During my te- 
 cital, L/anxiouſſy obſerved their various 
. looks, Two of them; appeared to be 
_Jparticulatly moved but they were ſi- 
dent. Several of the others ſud: How ! 
dre they innocent, and muſt they die? 
„Ves, ales! faid Jomnething San ſave 
dem but the confeſſion of (the two ne · 

_ 81968, who were in truth-guilty of the 
« Heath at M. Urban. n 
xi: net thoſe whole agitatiags 1, bad 
: Ratiged, ſaid to ma, good father, will. 
u- ae gin this ſtory again? /I ſhould be 
| Aery;glad\to hear it ance more. ¶ cm- 
lied With this daſice, and my ſuſpicions 
eint no fixed on theſe: two, I gave a 
minute detail of the place, the time, and 
the circumſtances of the aſſaſſination, ſo 
they could not miſtake them. Tp 
| a 
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I had finiſhed, I dwelt with earneſtneſs 
on the chaſtiſements which God had in 
reſerve for the perpetrators of this deed, 
not only to puniſh them for the crime, 
but alſo to avenge the blood of the inno- 
cent. I had no fear of overcharging the 
picture, and perhaps my feelings made 
me eloquent. When J had given a little 
time to the operation of remorſe,. and 
rceived 1 had ſtruck them with terror, 
| eprops ſuddenly to the recompenſes 
which are attached to a voluntary confel- 
ſion. I painted to them, with tears in 
my eyes, the awful, dreadful Judge of 
nature diſarmed by unfeigned repent- 
.ance, and .bletting the crime from ex- 
iſtence. Ah, my friends! cried I, ſee 


- - 


the palm which ene generous effart will 
obt ain! Behold the peace and the ho- 
-nour of the guilty reſtored! And what 
Ptice is too great to purchaſe peace of 
* mind? But even this, my friends, does 
not bound the recompences af a munifi- 
cent God. An eternity of e 
hall repay a momentary ſacrifice! 

„ eee 
to repeat the detail {| rang from the 
ground and cried-——Behold the hand 
lich ſtruck Cr . 
Il il o (it en Recta = Teried 
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I cried out aloud with extacy ; 31 aroſe, 

2 of myſelf Tn 135 neck. Ah, 
appy, happy mortal! happy in exer- 
| dag the greateſt of itte The other 
negro advanced; and the whole aſſem- 
bly embraced them, "congratulated their 
reſolution, and thanked them as if each 
of them had been the friend of my anc 
ko, of my Otcuro.' 

We had not forborn, ſaid one of the 
two negroes, to have made the avowal 
ſooner, had we known the danger to 
which innocence was expoſed, by our 
deed. We inflicted vengeance: we 
were no affaſſins. We attacked Urban 
with arms in his hand. He took the ad- 
vantage of our ſleep, tore us from our 
country, and Plui 1 7 us into flavery. 
Death awaits us. ell: we will endure 
it, Your God ſhall not deceive us. He 
' exiſts ſince there are ſuch meſs as you, 
on the earth! 8 | 4 

Ah, my friend, conceive you all the 
"raj ptüre which 1 felt in this moment? I 
had tives” your judges from a krightful 

deed of inj juffiee 1 Had ſaved you from 
death; 1 I had led two fouls to honour 
b day e . 
| en the da appea e negroes 

-preſfed me to 2 and fly to the ſal- 
: vation 
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vation of innocence; and the two unfor- 
tunate men were ready to accompany 
me. My children, ſaid I, it belongs 
not to me to be your accuſer. I have 
Pointed out your duty. - You ſhall have 
courage to perform it. Advance before 
me, and yourſelves: acquaint the judges 
with the whole fact. We will do all 
that, replied they ; but we will attend 
you. Lou are feeble and have need of 
aſſiſtance; It is the only good we can 
do to you. We now departed, and all 
the other negroes followed us as far as 
the fear of danger would permit. At 
length we muſt ſeparate ; and they turn- 
ed back heaping benedictions on me. 

I cannot paint to you their laſt fare- 
well to their comrades, It was the voice 
of nature diſdaining a crime, and tri- 
- umphing in an effort of virtue! It was 

the national ſpirit that repulſed the mem- 

bers who ' diſgraced them, and which 

careſſed the heroes who conſtituted their 

n „ 

The two negroes and I continued our 
route. Pardon, my friends, my worn 
out ſtrength. It took me two days to 
perform my journey back. Alas the im- 
patience of my heart made me ſuffer 

more than fatigue. 2 * 
: 0 
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W e arrived. They, BRO me to at- 
tend the j op On the way, I had not 
heard a ſing ſe figh fram them, hut they 
con ver ſed 4 oh and ſometimes chear - 
fully, with me. Their countenance: was 
ſerene, their heart withayt A Mmurmur. 
L beheld in them the ſatisfaction of re- 


turning ee "a _— gh. of 
virtue. 


Humber "When! — toy me, 1 2 
Aaid— All is done, my good father. My 
tears, flowed in ſpight-of me, and 1-em- 
braced them aviih aFeQion, IA. ** 
tion. oy 
© May. Heaven Secumpanle yu, y 
children, ſaid.I; and I left them $0 en- 
ter the claſet of the qudge. Iqu have 
_ prevailed, ſaid be ; your friends are ſav- 
ed. bpreſumethat yauwith toilge them. 
Heres m order. It Hil open the; pri- 
ſon to you, at any hour of che gight; 
. ql OR: ade you 
O | this? 

„ 4:gavid nat but afp bine and 1 
- . #ecqlanked. e ont hape 
ard. | 

This 
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This miracle was worthy of you, ſaid 
he, reſpectfully taking my hand. But 
that Which will 17 you molt is, that 
the manes of Urban will go unrevenged. 

How! ſaid I. The truth, replied he, 
depoſed by theſe two negroes, is ſufftei- 
ent to ſave the accuſed; But it cannot 
be admitted to condemn themſelves;- 
and there are no proofs againſt them, 
1tanokr's evidence cannot be” received, 
even if he ſnould recollect them, having 
been himſelf tried for the crime. There 
is then only their on confeſſion; and 


this confeſſion is 1 op by an 1 


of the law, which fays: Nemo prrire vo- 
ler. From the ſtrange circumſtances of 
this wonderful Swen it Happens that, 
even in their own confeffon, they find 
the recompenſeè of an effort, Juſt indeed 
but painful to nature. 

I quitted him and flew to Fe 


F found him with Fonorin, both loſt in 


mute anguiſh. I could only cry out; 
that you were ſaved; and, Withotit my 
giving any explanation, without their 


ing it, we ran here; and I have the 


ſweet” delight of behiolding- your feſteity 
in the very place where your fufferings 
have ſo often wounded my heart. 


3 
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It will be eaſier to imagine, than de - 
ſeribe, the ſentiments by which we were 
all agitated. , Bruno could not moderate 
our tranſports. . . Ozouray, his father, Fer- 
dmand, Hoxoria, and I, ſucceſſively em- 
braced him. We all ſpoke to him toge- 
ther: we gave him no time to anſwer 
r ant 0 OEM 

He. would have gladly returned our. 
careſſes, partaken in our trranſports, but 
his heart could no longer withſtand the 
preſſure of ſo many delight. 

Our friends. gladly would have had us, 
inſtantly, quit our mournful _ abode, 
whoſe. bire aſpect recalled to them all 
that we had endured. But ſome forma- 
lities of the law muſt detain us yet four 
and twenty hours longer, in the priſon. 
We all needed reſt; it was even neceſſa-- 
ry, to preſerve our healt n. 

Our friends, therefore, retired. How 
different this ſeparation from that of the 
preceding evening 
The moment they were gone, Otau- 

m folded me in his arms. Ah! I ſhall. 
ſee your happineſs completed, he cried. 
Dumont and Amelia will be reſtored to us. 
And I, in the boſom of my dear father, 
inſeparably near you, witneſs of the vir- 
47 tues 
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tues of theſe amiable friends, I ſhall have 
nothing more to deſire on the earth. _ 
Oh my friend! I anſwered, if this 
moment had regarded myſelf alone, be- 
lieve me I cout have regarded it with 
ſome indifference ; but to ſee you eſcape 
from a danger into which my friendſhip 
dragged you, to ſee you in the arms of 
your father, this is a felicity which cans 
not be ſupported with moderation. May 
your happy preſage be realized! May, 
the two perſons, ſo dear to us, be unit- 
TATE e 
But, continued I, let us talk of your 
father. What fortunate chance——1 
will not ſpeak at preſent, interrupted 
Otouroy, of the principal accidents of his 
life z, they are Senne eg with thoſe of 
Bruno, and Bruno has promiſed a recital 
of them. Suffice it now to tell you, that 
having, at the age of five and twenty, 
been made a priſoner to the King of Ga- 
lam, he ſaw himſelf ſeparated, and that 
for ever, from my mother. He was fortu= 
nate enough to eſcape ; but, at a diſtance 
from his country, having no knowledge 
of that in which he then was, he loſt 
himſelf. A long time he wandered, ig- 
norant of his courſe, and arrived, 1h 4 
out any idea of where he now was, = 
buy hs tne 
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the borders of the Red ſèa. Some Arabs 
ſurptiſed him in his ſleep, ſeized him, 
conducted him fo Conſtantinople, and. 
ſold him, to the grand, viſier. 
It. was there, continued Otauroy, that 
he was firſt known to Bruno, and they 
have never been ſeparated fince. You 
have been a witheſs of his attentive 
_ friendfhip, from the time that we were | 
brought into this, diſmal place. This 
was But at firſt the effect of lis humanity. 
God has recompenſed him, by adding, 
to it a more tender ſentiment. , It: is 
about five days finte, that he only was 
with me in my chamber, and I was ig- 
nofant of what prevented you from joins 
ing us.” In one of theſe effuſions, ſo ire- 
cent with the unfortunate, I named my 
mother, whom I had never ſeen. The 
name ſtruck on his ear. Twenty times 
he made me repeat all I knew of the 
matter: then, yielding to the voice of 
nature, corroborated by circumſtances 
which could not be miſtaken, he caught 
me in his arms, and called me his Te 
Serpriſed, tranſported, already I ran to 
call you. My heart arreſted me in my 
courſe :, ah] ſaid it reſpect his feelings! 
this laft firoke would be death to him! 
then concealed it from you; and 1 
; | tne 
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the only ſecret I have ever kept from my 
nao. T7748 


"Otourau continued: I leave you to 


judge of my father's extacy, his tor- 
ments: what he enjoyed, and what he 
ſuffered ! DIE LD ADDS ENLL 4.3 

And now Otaurou and I ſeparated, each 
of us to dehver ourſelves to repoſe. . I 
endeavoured, but in vain, to fleep, My 
bed refreſhed me; but I could not cloſe 
my eyes. Like ſeas which are agitated 


by ſtorms, and whoſe waves yet bear 


the marks of the tempeſt long after a 
calm has ſpread through the ſurround- 
ing air, my heart, in which ſo many ſen- 
ſations had been fiefcely contending, 
was ſtill impreſſed with the footſteps of 


* * 


their devaſtation. 


 : Orourou flept profoundly., I baniſhed. 


tranquillity by running rapidly through 
the paſt. He enjoyed it by yielding on- 
ly to the gentle ſenſations of the preſent. 
Happily, too for him, he had eſcaped love: 
that teriible paſſion, which renders mi- 
{ery more poignant, /:. and«! happineſs 
ſometimes inſupportable] If Otaurau had 
known how to pardon an injury, chear- 
ful in the depth of misfortune as in the 


lap of joy, he had never experienced the \ 


torments of the heart: a thirſt for ven- 
Vol. II. "JD geance 
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geance was his only tor ture. Nolwith· 
anding the . events which now 
crowded u I knew — 
if Theodore — ved he would not have 
flept. Throdore was - more: he taſted 
b all 2 delights ho 
; | noon,- our | dy came to call us. 
a3 They hag procured for us a more com- 
7  fortable apartment, into which they con- 
daucied us. What a ha ppy. ſituation 
1 We were as brethren undi ſtorms had 
ſnip-wrecked and diſperſed, and who 
haye ſuddenly met after having deſpair- 
ed to ſee elch other again. ith dur 
friends, was the good Duminil, who 
1 would not be denied the pleaſure of ac- - 
| Ccompanying. them, and of beholding 
8 the mo delightful ſcene that a delicate 
mind can enjoy. But what was my ſur- 
A priſe to find the magiſtrate there who 
$ had interrogated me? I had only ſeen 
5 the judge: I now recogniſed the — 
= We ourſelves at table. Ah, 
3 how delicious the repaſt! Alas, long had 
our ſeod been inundated with our tears 
The pureſt joy, the moſt glowing friend- 
= . "ap; made an ample reparation for all! 
4 Our minds were relaxed, and a little 


1 "event came, fortunately enough, to give 
x 1 moments amuſement. 


* 

The ſecond ſervice had juſt been 
brd ht an, len a fervant informed the 
judge that a gemtteman wiſhed to ſpe 

"with him. The magiſtrate would 
ſtepped out "for this purpoſe. ' No, Gd 
Hoitria, you ſhall not take that trouble: 
let the "gentleman efiter—and ſhe deſir- 
ed the ſervant to introduce him. We ſaw 
a young tnan' elegantly dreſſed, who ſa- 
lied the company wi op air at onee 
àiſdainful and polite, He then aceoſted 
the magiſtrate, who conducted him to 
the Window to hear his buſineſs. We 
had replaced burſelves at the table from 

vbhich we had riſen to return bis ſalutati- 
on. Frraiumd whiſpered to me, you 
have never ſeen one of thoſe people, 
whom, in France, they call Petit-Mattres ; 
this is ' one.” He is from the country 
which is, by preſcription, the model'of 
faſhion. I looked at him, and could not 
| but (mile. Never did 1 lee attention ſo 

* artfully divided. He gave an ear to the 
— a half ſhut eye to the reſt of 
the company; one hand to the adjuſt- | 
ing of his dreſs, and the other to the ar- f 


rangement of his watch trinkets; His 
body did not ceaſe a moment from a&i- | 
on: he changed the poſition of his feet | 
at N inſtant, to diſplay, in ſueseen 8 
| I EOS the 
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the elegant ſhape of his ſhoe, the brilli- 
ancy of his buckles, and the charming 
turn of his leg. His buſineſs; finiſhed, 
he approached the table, talking of in- 
different things to the magiſtate. Faith, 
für, ſaid he in a half whiſper, there is no 
company which the preſence of a lady 
will not render agreeable ; but, gallant- 
ry apart, it is a company ſomewhat 
mixed. You are, ſaid the magiſtrate, 
ſurpriſed; to find me here is it not ſo? 
Not preciſely—but”—* But, there 
are certain people, fir, to whom I ſhould 
ſay—theſe are unfortunate men, and 
they would underſtand me. 'To you I 
will ſay, that the negro there (and he 
pointed to me) is the ſon of a great lord 
of his country, and the nephew of his ſo- 
vereign. Come: join them, you will- 
find them good company.” ——*< Oh, I 
have not doubted that a minute. High 
birth is ſeen with a glance. The happi- 
eſt air—Sir (to me) 1 fatute you. You 
will look at Paris without doubt. I ſhall 
ſet myſelf down for the honour of pre- 
ſenting you at court. But, how unfor- 
tunate I am ! I have quite deranged the 
company! No ceremony—l fly!” He 
made an attentive bow to Honoria, gave 
' @ gracious ſmile-to me, a ſort of inflecti- 
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on of the body to the others, and diſap- 
en in an inſtant. The judge took 
us ſeat; and we all laughed at the folly, 
of this young man. 

After dinner the gies quitted us 
with an aſſürance that we ſhould be free 
the next day. Ah! ſaid Eto my friends, 
in the midſt of you I did not think of li 
berty. I thought only of my bliſs. 
Tafte it, ſaid Bruno to me, but as a wiſe 
man Who relies not on its ſolidity. It 
flies almoſt in the moment that you have 
ſeized it. No one has experienced this 
more than I. | 

Ah, this- is the inſtant, ſaid I, to im- 
part to us the ſtory of your life. It can- 
not fail to be an inſtructive leſſon, All 
joined their entreaties to mine. I con- 
fent; ſaid Bruno: as it may, at leaſt, 
ſerve to amuſe you. It is a tiſſue of fol- 
hes; but you will not be ſurpriſed, ſince 
it is the life of a man which I am about 
to relate, 

- Birth, riches, honours, pleaſures, hoon? 
theſe are the objects of men's felicity ! I 
was not an exception to the rule; they 
were mine; and vou will N how 
frag ile their baſeis. 

'T was born at Marſeilles of a family . - 
rendered illuſtrious by a commerce of 
12 e ſeven 
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ſeven hundred years, exerciſed without 
ſtain; a nability leſs-ſhining than that of 
heroes, but ſurely more | uſeful, and 
whoſe title is not ſullied with the tears of 


humanity, | n 
My mother died in giving me birth; 
and, as I was the only fruit of their uni- 
on, my father laviſhed the whole affecti- 
ons of his: heart on me. Sufficiently 
rich, he quitted commerce, and turned 


all his attention to the care of my educa- 


Nature gave me a happy figure, the 
fiery character of my countrymen, their 
ſwift imagination, and all the ardour of 


#* > = - 


know, then, I was. altogether a proven · 
gal z and that is to ſay much. | 


At the time of my birth our commerce 


The mean abilities of the conſuls diſtri - 
buted in the ſea- ports there was ſuppeſed 
to he the cauſe. The chamber of com+ 
merce at Marſeilles caſt their eyes. on my 
father, as a perſon capable of repairing 
the evil. Such an honour interfered 
with his views, but the love of his coun- 
try raſe ſuperior to his private W 


L 5s. | 
He was appointed to the place of con- 
full at Smyrna. The king confirmed 


the nomination, and he prepared fox his 
departure. Hs | 

Being too young to accompany him, ö 
my father committed me to the care of a | 


beloved friend; and having taken every 1 
precaution which he thought would con- | 
tribute to my. happineſs, he. embarked: - 
. 74 | 

My education was that of all the 
youngmen. of! my condition and fortune, 
that is to ſay, my talents were aſſiduouſ· 
ly: cultivated, and my morals neglected. 
They talked: to me of virtue and religi- 
on, becauſe they muſt talk of them; but 
they dwelt on my future riches, on the 

charms of my figure, and the honours 
. which wwaited me |, * 
Fhus had Efalfe notions of every thing. 
I too reputation for virtue; enjoyment, 

for happineſs; and glory for my only 
At eighteen I was entirely. formed, 
and was the inhabitant of Marſeilles ; 
that is to fay, 1 was ſufficiently corrupt« 
ed. My father was eager to. ſee me: 
and the curioſity of youth and yet more 
the reſpect paid my father's rank, which 
flattered myſelf to partake, met his 

| D 4 wiſhes, 
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wiſhes. I was in haſte to proceed to 

him. I departed, and was ſoon in his 

arms. c 5 MEET 2. 
The novelty of every thing which was 


before my eyes, the honours which were 


paid me, the firſt impreſſions of filial 
affection, the pleaſures, the luxury of 
our modes of life, theſe occupied all my 
delightful moments; and I paſſed fix 
months if not happy at leaſt imagining 
myſelf to be ſo. n 

One morning, careleſsly walking 


without object or motive, I accidentally 


entered the place where flaves are expoſ- 


ed to ſale. A beautiful and elegant wo- 


man firuck my fight. Her profound 
grief made an impreſſion on my mind, 
which I had never before felt. Forget - 


ting her chains, I approached: her with 


all the reſpect that ſuffering beauty can 
inſpire, and all the ardour of a paſſion. 
which is but juſt enkindled. I entered 
into converſation with her. She inform- 
ed me, in. bad French, that ſhe was an 


Hungarian and a Chriſtian; and that 


her name was W. II ki, that ſhe had 
been unworthily taken away by. a mer- 
chant whom ſhe ſhewed to me; and that 
ſhe now expected, in- wretchedneſs and 
x. 4 ; ſlavery, 


1 


ſtavery, the completion of her unhappy 
deſtiny. | 
Love embelliſhed, in my eyes, the 
action which I was about to do, while I 
| thought 1 liſtened only to the voice of 
| religion and humanity, I accoſted the 
merchant, and he offered me this ſlave 
for five hundred. ſequins... I gave him 
ſome money as earneſt, and ran home 
to bring the remainder. of the ſum. I. 
returned, and gave it to the merchant,, 
led away the ſlave, and preſented her ts 
my father.. — 
He had too much penetration not too 
percei ve my motives, was too virtuous: 
to tolerate my irregularities, but too 
weak to oppoſe himſelf to my pretend - 
ed happinets; If this ſlave was of a diſ- 
tinguiſhed family, as ſhe herſelf had ſaid, 
of pure manners, and of the ſame religi- 
on, why diſdain. ties which providence 
ſeemed. to have formed? Was he not 
rich enough to be indifferent as to for- 
tune; and ought not my. happineſs to 
be ſuperior to all other conſiderations? 
It was thus that my good father reaſoned. 
He wrote into Hungary. The intelli 
gence which he received was to the ad- 
vantage of Elxabeth; and ſhe was no 
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longer regarded but as the woman. def- 


tined to be my wife. 


-A . ptofound difheularion,, 4 heart 


| without principles but:affutning! all the 


— of virtue, an enormous am 
bition, all the arts of refined coquetry, 
theſe —— character of Elmzabryh. 


Such was the woman from whom 1 look 


ed for the happineſs of my hfe, and 
who was formed to be the torment of it. 

Iwill not weary you with the detail of 
all that my: paſſion employed to gain her 


love. Tyrannical in her caprices, ſhe 
lad the art to make me paſs from uncer- 


minty' to deſpair; and from defpair to 
hope. By turns haughty, gracious, 
cold; tender; I found myſelf: after all my 
cares — of my fate than dn the 


| Geſt day. 


Thad relied, for the ſucceſs of my paſ- 
fron, more on my perſonal. accompliſn- 
ments than on the qualities of the heart, 
of WHicH I knew not the advantages. ; 


The ſmall-pox ſeized! upon me, and in a 


few days L was-at extremity. 
Imagine my father's alarms. Every 


effore was made to ſave me. Art and 


paternal cares ſucceeded, and I was de- 


clared tobe out of danger. But what 
Vu my condition! My face, formerly 


engaging, 
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.- engaging, now ſcarred and hideous; 


my hand, which formerly ran with ra- 
Pidity and grace over. the ſtrings of the 
barp, now contracted by this fatal mala» 
dy; and, my whole perſon horribly 
meagre! Behold the diſguſting form 
_ which.encloſed a heart that ftill burnt 
with love! Alas, I thought I had loſt 
every thing which can merit the aſſecti- 
on of a woman; and the happineſs, 
which I placed in my perſonal attract 
ons, paſſed away as a ſhade. I muſt 
now renounce, fag I, the hope of being 
beloved; but the conduct of Elzaberk 
chaſed from my mind this terrifying 
idea. ; | j ; » 
| Inexplicable woman ! She laviſhed on 
me, in my malady, the tendefeſt atten» 
tions. On my recovery, ſhe ſcaret 
ever quitted me. She appeared no way 
diſguſſed with my aſpect, but locked 
on me vith eyes full of tenderneſs. I aſ- 
ſcribed this to her virtue, and thus the 
became more dear to me 
I had perfectly recovered, when the 
grand vizier, by order of the ſultan, 
made a tour through the different cities 
of his empire, to rgctify varidus abuſes. 
 Jbrakim was an ęxalted man, a great 
miniſter, and the favourite of his _— 
it 


( ® 1 
With a dignified perſon, he was good}. 


magnificent, generous; poſleſſed all 


that could engage the attention of wo- 
men, and merit the eſteem of men. He 
was no longer in his youth, but the cha- 
racter of his phy ſiognomy had rather 
gained, than loſt, by years. Alas! he 
is no more, and I cannot yet refuſe tears 
to his memory !-+ - | TOOLS. + 
+ He travelled with Aſiatic pomp; and, 
every where, attended him the honours 
due to the ſecond perſon of the empire. 
Ar Smyrna, the moſt ſuperb entertain- 


ments were prepared for his amuſements, 


and my father was aſſiduous to exceed 
all others as well by the delicacy as the 
ſumptuouſneſs of that which he gave 
him. Regulated agreeable to the 


French manner, it could not fail to be 


delicious to Drahim, both by the taſte 
and the novelty of the ſcene. Women 
do not appear in Turkey at public feſti- 
Wals; my father graced his with all the 
European omen at Smyrna, whoſe 
niches or bebuty could give ſplendour to 
the entertainment 

Babe was not forgotten: my love 


embelliſned her with all that luxury or 
add to her charms; and my 


art could | 
wth err 25} 26.54 22159 e 
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ſelf- love congratulated itſelf, in ſecret, 
to behold her the queen of her rivals. 
 Tbrahim, no leſs affable than great, 
obligingly laying aſide oriental auſterity, 
mingled in the crowd at the ball; ad- 
dreſing himſelf with politeneſs to the 
women; converſed familiarly with the 
men; ſpoke to Elizabeth, (but without 
particularly diftinguiſhing her from 
others); and did not withdraw till four 
in the morning: when he delicately aſ- 
ſured my father that he placed a price on 
this entertainment ſuperior to every 
other with which he had been honoured: 
had my. ſhare in his attentions; and, 
the next day, he did not forget me in-a 
magnificent preſent. which he ſent to my 
father. oy? & 
He remained eight days longer at 
. which time I did not 
perceive the ſlighteſt difference in the 
conduct of Elizabeth. Falſe, with im- 
movable nerve, ſhe preſerved to the laſt 
the perfidious art which had-inſnared me; 
aud never had ſnhe careſſed her benefac- 
tor, her deſtverer, her lover, with ſuch 
tenderneſs as in the moment in which ſhe 
was about to abandon him to deſpair ! 
In the evening preceding the day 4 
pointed for 1brahim's' departure, my 15 
ih ther 
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| ther and I went to take our leave of him. 


He received us at his public audience. 


After the uſual ceremonies, we retized, - 


and I thought I had. bade him an eternal 
adieu. 6 do | BY } 
We returned to my father's ltbuſe. 


Elizabeth was unuſually chearful, and 


this evening was delicious to my ſoul, 


[ waſted my heart in love; and, drunk 
with pleaſure and happineſs, I only quit- 
1 her to caſt myſelf into the arms of 
105 ſleep breathed the joy and tran- 
ty of my mind, and continued long 
yond the uſual hour of my riſing. 1 
awokey L looked at my watch: it was 
near ten. None of my people had yet 
entered my chamber. I aroſe and went 
out,, wondering at this: negligence. I 
ſaw cConſternation on every viſage. I 
queſtioned.: they anſwered me with ſtut- 
ters, but without giving me any infor- 
mation. My faſt apprehenſions re ſpect- 
ed my father; and 1. flew to his apart- 
ment. He ſeemed to expect me. Tears 
were in his eyes. He preſſed me to his 
heart, remained ſome minutes without 
ſpeaking then he ſaid, my ſon, this 
hour calls for ai little. firmneſs of mind: 


t, what- loſe. you? an object at of 
* : : . t y 
{3 f 
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thy of your cares! A deſpieable woman, 
undeſerving the honour which you do 
her! Tbink no more of her! Elizabesfi 
_ offen into the arms of Þrahand 
my friends]! Ah: Honria,. Ferui- 
_ You who know what love i- do 
you conceive my condition? Ne: howt 
ſhould you Judge of the agony! of tumul- 
= paſſion, by the purity of your own 

y 2? Oh, what r thoughts:ſucceed 
Woke other in the mind of a betrayed low» 
er! Nature, honour, . duty, reaſon; are 
loſt in the whirlwind! Nan becomes: a 
tiger! he would devour the univerſe ; he 
would devour himſelf 

My father had pity on my feelings. 
His ardent affection tried every means 
which he thought could calm my agita- 
tion. Love was ſtronger than he; and 
hope was ſtill with me. I thought my - 
ſelf beloved, and imagined that force 
only had placed her in the power of my 
rival. 

I wiſned to be informed of m pam · 
culars of this event; and; in 27 ht of 
the proofs of Elizabeth's perfidy, * ſuch 
was my blind attachment, that: i Hill be 
heved lier faith anftained.- | 

My people had found the windows of 
* chamber open; and a: kidder of ſilk 


attached 


_ —ͤ— — — 
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attached to the balcony, There was no 


trace of violence; no cries had been 


heard, to mark her reſiſtance. It ap- 
peared that ſhe had fled with the dreſs in 
which I had ſo much admired her, on the 


Rm evening. But, beſide, ſhe 


taken nothing of all "that my fond 


Kan had laviſhed on her. So little ſuſ- 


picion had any one of her flight, that it 
would not have been perceived till the 
uſual hour of her women's attendance in- 


the morning, had not the viſier (who de- Ga | 


parted at midnight to avoid:the heat of 
the day) diſpatc of when he was at the 
diſtance of three leagues from Smyrna, 

an aga with a letter addreſſed tome. It 
arrived about ſix in the morning. My 
father received it and read it. He be- 


. lieved it not, till convinced by flying to 
the apartment of Elizabeth : inſtantly he 
_ forbadiany one to ſpeak. to me of it. 
Cruel letter! whoſe words were writ» 
ten in blood on my heart: nor have 


ever been effaced lem it 0 Hear what: 
they ware Es 
out «_Young Chriſtian; [42 le 


Complain: not of me; I have done 


you no wrong. It was for the happi+ 
neſs of man that the Omnipotent creat- 
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| to our will, We ought to be their pro- 
S teQtors, not their tyrants. He has given 
* us: ſtrength, courage, and virtue: to 


| them he has given the power of charm- 
| ing us, and the right of chuſing a maſ- 
ter. If Elizabeth has 2 me, you 
ought not to lament her loſs, nor I ap- 
plaud myſelf for the acquiſition. Deſ- 
tiny has done all; and her choice was 
written in the book of life before her 
= charms had appeared to our eyes. The 
| univerſe is open before you. For-one 
woman that you loſe, you may find a 
| thouſand. Young, accompliſhed, ſhew 
ourſelf, you will ſee them at your feet. 
t is our's to love them: it is theits to 
ſeek us. I ſend two thouſand: ſequins. 
It is your property which I render you, 
and not the price of this ſlave : ſhe is in- 
eſtimable. May the right arm of the 
ſovereign | Author of al, the puiſſant 
Mahomet, ſned upon you the perfume 
of his favours! Adieu! 8 
b e ene Fong 
The traitor! cried I: his defpicable 
old ſhall ſerve my vengeance} I will 
blow the villain. 1 will periſh, or tear 
my unfortunate lover from his arms. 
My father, terrified by this raſh idea, 
oppoſed it with paternal firmneſs. A - 


o 
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deep melancholy ſeized me; a; burning 
fever ſucceeded ; and I was at the gates 
of death; He ſaw himſelf, at length, re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſacrificing: my 
life, ot of yielding to the wildeſt deſign 
which could enter into the mind of man. 


He conſulted my phyſician, who declar- 


ed that my recovery depended abſolute - 
ly on his compliance, and beſought him 
to ſacrifice prudence to his paternal ten- 
derneſs, | | | 

My. father flattered himſelf that the 
time which: my recovery would: require, 
would ſo long delay my departure, that 
ſome happy circumſtance might ariſe 


which would lead to a wiſer reſblutien; 


and formally gave his confent to my en- 


terprize. But lave; jealauſy, revenge, 


wrought miracles. Before the end of a 
month, my ſtrength was reſtored ; and, 
a barbaraus fon, as well as a delirious 


lover I abandoned a weeping' father to 


purſue an unfaithful miftreſs. 


order to be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, 


L affimed the Mahometan: drets and 
manners; and, during an abode: of two 
years at Smyrna, Þ had perfectly ac - 

ired the Turkiſn language. My un- 
artunate father, cloſing his eyes on my 


own 


| (9 

| own duty, procured a commodious veſlel 

| for me, and furniſhed me with recom- 
mendations, and conſiderable ſums, of 

] money; the only means, in his power, | 

h of leſſening the danger to which I was 


— , — % + < * 


expoſing my ſelf. | 
He conjured me to liſten to the voice 
| of prudence, and to be careful of myſelf, 
i for his ſake, He gave me his benedic- 
| tion; and delivered me to my deſtiny, 
with the bittereſt tears. Accompanied 
by two faithful ſlaves, Iembarqued with 
a favourable wind, and was: ſoon far 
from Smyrna. 7 
It is not from a man devoured by a 
ofound paſſion that an account of the 
eauties of nature axe to be expected. 
Lſaw with indifference; ar rather, I ſaw - 
not at all, the enchanting ſpectacle of the 
iſles of the Archipelago. Theſe ſmiling 
coaſts, on which, the ancient Grecians 
erected the temple of voluptuouſneſs; 
their delicious views, the incenſe of their 
enamelled valleys, of their fareſts of myr- 
tles and roſes, the pureneſa of their un- 
ſtained ſkies, moved not my ſenſes! 
My heart, my foul, my mind; knew 
only Elizabeth ! - 52218 hed ffs 
At length, without my- perceiving it, 
we approachedithet:fuperb city; Conſtan: 
tinople 
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tinople—the eternal monument of the 
folly of Conftantine ! A Prince whom we 
have named great, and who was ſo tru- 
ly little. A mortal whoſe weak mind 
was the cauſe of a world, of mifery, and 
whoſe tomb is ſanctified by religion, 
while his memory juſtly claims the diſ- 


dain of poſterity. 


When man abandons himſelf to his 
compre continued Bruno, they treat 
m with the moft c apricious tyranny. 
While my veſſel haſtened towards Con- 
fantinople F had no wiſh but to arrive 
there; every thing that was to accom- 
pliſh my wiſhes appeared eaſy. - Behold 
me at Conſtantinople ; and ſee new in- 
quietudes harraſs my ſoul! It was only 
in finding myſelf ſo near Elizabeth that 
cifficulties preſented themſelves: to my 
thoughts. 
+ How was I now to act? The Harare 
of the Turks are almoſt inacceſſible. 
The apartment of their women, eter- 
nally ſhut up, threatens a ſwift death to 
the audacious ſtranger who dares to en- 
ter within their doors. ret, I muſt 
brave this danger or renounce the hopes 
which had already coſt me ſo much. 
I paſſed for a merchant of Aleppo; 
and, in that character, I gained admit- 
tance 


| 
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tance into the palace of the vizier; but I 
did not dare to preſent myſelf in his pre- 
ſence; I feared his obſervations; and 
only wiſhed to gain the attention of his 
people, that amongſt them I might find 
ſome one who would ſuit my purpoſes. 

The man whoſe deſigns are criminal 
thinks only of unjuſt means; and to cor- 
rupt ſome of the vizier's ſervants was that 
which offered itſelf to my mind. I there- 
fore attempted to gain ſome of them by 
profuſe preſents; but confidence was a 
delicate affgir, and I dared not give it to 
any of them. The firſt torment of the 
ſeducer is to miſtruſt thoſe whom he has 


corrupted. 


Among the number of the domeſtics 
I had diſtinguiſhed a negro, who was yet 
young. It was the Rader of Otourou. 
The frankneſs of his manner, a certain 
air which his condition could not conceal, 
and which expreſſed vigour of character, 


but yet more than all the reſt, the differ- 


ence of his religion which prevented the 


Mahomet name from being the object of 


his veneration, perſuaded me that I had 
now encountered a man proper to ſecond 
my enterprize. I thought I did not miſ- 
take his ſentiments with regard to me; I 

| | believed 


41 
beleved that friendfhip inſpited them, 
and yet was 1 flill fitenit. : 
One day, he aid to me: You fill me 
ith benefactions. How hive T deſetved 
them? Be ſincere: your gifts are the 
anticipated price of a ſecret which I ſee 
weighs you down. If I am not worthy of 
our confidence, why do you pay me as 
if you had alfeady honouted me with it? 
If Pmerit yöur cönfidence, why do yon 
Withhold from me the power of 'acquit- 
ting thyſelf by ſerving you? Chufe then : 
take back your preſents if ybu will be ſi- 


jent; ſpeak if you Wiſh that 1 ſhould 


Keep tHetn (3). e he 
This diſcourſe determined me; and 
he knew all. The deſigh, faid he, is 
daring, but the execution is not impoſſi- 
ble. Kte you beloved by Elizabeth? The 
queſtion laid thy proud mind in the duſt. 


Whit ſhould I Tay to bim? Alas! Tan- 


\weted, with an embarraſſed air, I have 
ſometimes: thought ſo, but—But I be- 
ſieve, id he, that you ate not beloved. 
The countenance of Elizabeth ſpeaks only 
happineſs. Being no Muſſulman, I have 
the ſuperintendance of the yizicr's wine 
cCellars. My office requires fecrecy. You 


know the Mahometan law. This is fuf- | 


ficient to ſhew you the confidence which 


he 
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he places in me. To that am I indebted 
for the privilege of approachiſ EHu. 
ben; and I àm the only man to whom 
this [privilege is allowed. At preſeiſt, 
the firſt among her rivals, ſhe poſfeſſts 
his heart moſt abſolutely ; and, if I do 
not miſtake the character of love, he is 
not without an intereſt in her mind. Is 

not this ſufficient to cure your paſſion ? 
Ah! anſwered I, do you count for Ho- 
thing the pleaſure of vengeance ? Tf the 
buſineſs is to ſlay Ibrahim, faid he, yu 
Have rhiſtaken me. I will ſerve you, but 
not by.z crime, Ah! let him live, cried 
I. And let me regain Zliabein ! That 
is another affair, ſaid he: | have no ob- 
jection to take a woman from a man WhO 
poſſeſſes two hundred. You have fore= 
feen the dangers of the undertaking; 
you brave them; your love ſhall hot 
want my aſſiſtance. Rely on me: pre- 
pare every thing for your flight; and 
be ready; in two days, when the mina. 
rets ſhall in the evening call the people 
to the moſque, 1 will paſs your lodging; 
follow me without fear; but, above all; 
aſk not a queſtion. I hazard more than 
you, therefore leave yourſelf to my g- 
vernance. I aſk only to fly with you 
and be your friend. I promiſed him 
; eternal 
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eternal friendſhip. I embraced dia 


and he quitted me. 


Without wiſhing it, he had * 


my mind. I could no longer doubt the 


perfidy of my unworthy miſtreſs. I was 
on the point of renouncing her for ever, 
but jealouſy, that odious monſter, Hep- 
ped in between me and my reſolution. 

Though I have not been able to. excite 
her love, at leaſt. I will enjoy her tor- 
ments, ſaid I. By tearing her from the 
object of her wiſhes, I ſhall repay all the 
evils ſhe has made me ſuffer. I ſhall 
behold them; and this ſpectacle, while 
it gluts my vengeance, ſhall cure me 
of a delirious paſſion. By one ſtroke, 
I ſhall have puniſhed the perfidious El, 
zabeth and the villain who has {ſeduced 
her from me. 

I ran to my veſſel and gave my orders. 
I placed, in a convenient ſituation, a 
ſhallop with ten able rowers whom I for- 
bid to leave the ſpot till they ſhould ſee 
me return; and, to allow them no. pre- 
text, I diſtributed proviſions among 0 
in abundance. My deſign was that they 
ſhould receive us and row with their ut- 
moſt ſpeed to the veſſel. There my 
people were prepared to cut the cable: 
to {et Mail, and hurry to fea with my 


Prey, 


turned to my memory; I recolle&ed his 


age, his virtues, worthy of a better fate, 1 
my weakneſs, my ingratitude: and I fob- -k 


I ſaw the negro appear. He paſſed be- 
fore me in ſilence, without even turning 
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prey, long before Ibrahim ſhould have In 
diſcovered her abſence. - | i 


Relieved from theſe cares, but not 
from inquietude, I returned to the cara- | 
vanſera. Nothing that I ever knew moſt 


| 

|: 
horrible approaches the trouble I- expe= 
rienced during the two days which pre- If 
ceded the return of the negro; rage, tet» 11 
ror, jealouſy, regrets, bitterneſs, love, 4 
hatred, vengeance, deſpair; theſe were 
the frightful ſenſations which - agitated 
my heart! Sometimes, my father re- 


tenderneſs, his tears, his forſaken old 


bed aloud. I was on the point of quit- 
ting all to fly into his arms; but, ſud- 
denly, the image of the happy Bralim 
at the feet of Elizabeth, ſtifled the weak 
cry of reaſon, and I relapſed into the 
depth of frenzy. : 
The fatal hour arrived; it ſhall be exe- 
cuted, I cried ; I will ſee her, or death ſhall. 
prevent me. I deſcended to the gate of 


the ſtreet, and was not long there before 


rs Cent Pr 
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his eye toward me, and1 followed him. 
Vol. II. E. The 


. 
The involuntary agitation which muſt 
be experienced on the eve of ſo imminent 
a danger, my anxiety, confiding as I 
did in a man whom I ſcarcely knew, 
doubled the wearineſs of my way. It 
was long. We ran through a croud of 
ſtreets without a ſingle word. uttered by 
either. He preceded me ſome paces; 
and no one would have ſuſpected that 
we had any knowledge of each other. 
At length, we arrived in a ſolitary _ 
quarter of the city. My guide purſued 
the courſe of a high wall, in which, at | 
regular diſtances, were (mall holes with 
iron bars, made to admit the air and 
day-light within: they were a little raiſ- _ 
ed above the pavement. When we had 
proceeded about three hundred paces, 
the negro ſtood ſtill. He examined if no 
one obſerved us; the ſtreet was deſerted, 
and the night extremely dark. In:tan- . 
taneouſly he ſtooped down,” opened one 
of the gratings, glided jnto the opening, 
and diſappeared. The. ſuddenneſs of 
my ſurpriſe made me heſitate; but I had 
one too far to recede, and I imitated 
im. When my body had ſlided down- 
ward a little way, my feet encountered 
a ladder, which ſeemed to be prepared 
for my deſcent. . The neg > received me 
| 8 ä 
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in his arms, replaced the grating; then 


ran to bring a dark lanthorn which he 
had depoſited in a corner. He took the 


light out of the lanthorn, and I ſaw that 


we had deſcended intoa vaſt vault. See, 
ſaid he, one difficult ſtep is taken; may 


the ſame ſucceſs accompany us to the 
end! 


The delight which was painted on his 


viſage, and the care which he had taken 


to render this aſylum ſupportable, du- 


ring the time that I ſhould be compelled 
to remain there, left in my mind no 


doubt reſpecting his fidelity. 


Ineſtimable friend, ſaid I, embracing 


him; what can have induced you to do 


ſo much for me? Two motives, anſwer- 
ed he, which can do every thing with a 


neg. compaſſion and the love of liber- 
Vou have intereſted me in your be- 
Par. I love you; and fince | have cho- 


ſen you as my friend, I ſhall be attached. 


to you till death. It is thus that we 


think. We ſerve thoſe that are indiffer - 
ent to'us through complaiſance, and our 


friends through duty. To ſhed tears and 


again embrace him was my only anſwer. 


He underſtood me. 


He had pra pared a bed for my repoſe x: 
between two tuns of-wine; and I found 


E 2 every 
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every ſpecies of convenience, and every 
ſort of delicacy and luxury which friend 
ſhip, could aſſemble together. in this. 


place. 
Deign, ſaid he, to be contented: with 


your {jtuation: here; I am yet ignorant 
of the. inſtant in which we may conſum- 


mate our deſign; but it will arrive, and 


it ſnall be my duty to ſeize upon it. Till 
then, patience. Lou are here; that is 


what 1 have ardentiy wiſhed. Tou 


might remain here whole years undiſco- 
vered; for I have the "Cle direction of 


this * there fore, be tranquil; as of- 


ten as I can, I will come and ſee vou. 
You will, undoubtedly, find much wea- 
rineſs; but you mult, by ſome ſacrifice, 
pay for the Plealuer which you promiſe 
yourſelf. Adieu! I muſt quit you. This 
is the hour in which a in the midſt 
of his women, will expect my attend- 
- ance, For our common intereſt, I would 
not give him occaſion to ſend for me. If 
Jou take my advice you, will, in a little 
time;--extinguiſh'your light; the Janiſ- 
ſaries, who patrole the ſtreet during the 
night, might perceive it; and, ſurpriſ- 
ed with fo uncommon. a circumſtance, 
give the alarm and bring ruin upon Jou. 

But time preſſes me. 1 
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He bade me farewell, and went out 
by a gate in the wall, oppoſite to that 
by which we had entered. I followed 
Hie with my ears. I heard him ſucceſ- 
ely ſhut many gates; and as, in pro- 


portion as he retired, the found ſeemed 


to be further above me, I judged that 
the vizier's palace muſt be prodigiouſly 


more elevated than the place in Which 1 


Was. 


When I was alone, I ſat down an in- 


ant to permit my agitation to ſubſide, 
and I imagined I was ſurely in a dream. 
Having ſomewhat recovered myſelf, I 
thought of extinguiſhing the light ; but 


place I now inhabited. | 

It was'ſuperb and every way worthy 
of the riches and majeſtic ſtate of its 
Maſter. It was rather a magnificent 
gallery than a cellar for the mere rece 
tion of wines. Walls and pillars of thi 
moſt beautiful marble ſupported an ele- 
vated 'vault; built in a charming ſtyle of 


architecture and embelliſhed with the 


"moſt exquiſite ſculpture. A delicate 


9 * 


nd ſhining gravel preſerved a ſalubrious 


coolneſs in this ſpecies of temple, conſe- 
crated to Baechus. More than five hun- 
Ated tons, ranged along the walls, re- 
5 E 3 poſed 
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poſed upon ſtands made of cedar EP 


mahogany. Prodigious hoops of brats 
held enchained, in theſe veſlels, the fu- 


gitive liquor, whoſe age and name was 
AN on enamelled labels. At a con- 


erable diſtance I found a railing, 
whoſe bars, made of filver, running the 
whole. length of the place and extending 
to the geling, divided the gallery into 
Na parts. It was faſtened ; and not be- 

ing able to penetrate further, I endea- 
voured to throw the rays of my light as 


much as I could on the objects within 
the - railing. My dazzled eye could 


ſcarcely ſuſtain the ſplendour of the ſpec- 
tacle. Hundreds of cryſtal vaſes, rang- 


ed inan amphitheatre on ſteps of ebony, 


which extended from the floor to the 
cieling, darted upon my fight the brilli- 
ant reflections of the various coloured li- 
quors which each contained, Such was 


this enchanted place 


Prudence warned me. to abandon, a 


| ſcene whole unexpected ſight had given 
ſome truce to my griefs. I regained my 
retreat; and, having taken ſome light 
| nouriſhment, ＋ extinguiſhed my light 
and laid myſelf on my bed. 


The filence which pervaded all around 


me, the violence with which my mind 


had 
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had been long agitated, and the ſuc- 
ceeding hope which my negro friend had 


raiſed in my ſoul, recalled ſleep to my 
eye-lids from which it had fled as if never 


to return. But I was only permitted to 


\ taſte tranquillity, and ſoon was | to pay 
for the raſhneſs of my conduct by the 
cruelleſt alarms. 


My ſleep was not ſufficiently found to 
be proof againſt the ſlighteſt noiſe. At 


midnight I was awakened by the open- 


ing of ſome diſtant gates. I liſtened. 
The noiſe appeared to me to proceed 
from that part by which the negro went 


away when he quitted me. I thought at 
: farſt it was himſelf; and that he was 
come "to paſs' ſome moments with me. 


The noiſe becoming more and more diſ- 


tinct, 1 did not doubt but ſome one ap- 


proached the place where I was. At 
length a gate opened in the vault; but 
it was not that by which my friend went 
out. In a moment, the vault was illu- 


minated by a number of torches; and I 


heard the tumultuous cries of a multi- 


tude of men and women. Deſpair in- 
ſtantly ſeized my foul. © 


It was not long before laughter, the 


| founds of joy, and'the wanton language 
of both ſexes, convinced me that it was 
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the love of pleaſure which conducted 
theſe [gueſts to this retired ſcene. I 
-heard them boaſt of the addreſs with 
which they had ſtolen the keys from O 
nn (that was the name of my negro), 
while they praiſed him whoſe cunning 
had imitated them, promiſing them- 
ſelves often to enjoy the fruit of their 
- artifice. Fe 

I now ſaw that my neighbours were 
the vizier's ſlaves, who came here to in- 
.demnify themſelves in ſecret for the ri- 
gorous conſtraint to which their days 
| were condemned. Till then, my breath 
| was almoſt ſuppreſſed with fear; but 
| danger ſoon becomes familiar. When 1 
| 


ſaw that they did not approach nearer 
me, I took courage; and, gliding ſoft- 
dy to the extremity of the tuns which 


| Armed my retreat, I endeavoured to 
| diſting zin the number of theſe intruders 
| | on my aſylum. 7 275 1 
| Ilimmediately ſaw that they were in 
the qther part of the gallery, and that | 
- the zaiting feparated us. *Fhis diſcovery | 
confirmed my courage, and I flattered 
myſelf that I ſhould eſcape without any 
further fright. | e 
There appeared about fifteen of them. 
They had extended a large carpet - the 
e oor, 
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floor, and had covered it with a profuſion 
of proviſions of every ſort. The liberty 


which the place gave them having ba- 
niſhed the Mahometan- etiquette, they 


the table, where love preſided, and 
where the liquor of the vizier was not 
-ſpared. 
I leave you to imagine the exceſſes of 
. theſe nocturnal orgies, and J return to 
my own alarms. Theſe had ſubſided; 
but a new thought rouſed them in an in- 
ſtant. I recollected the Janiſſaries of 
. which QOſimn had ſpoken; and if the light 
of a ſingle taper had appeared to him to 


| 
| 
| 
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be feared, how dreadfulmuſt be my ap- 


prehenſions from ſuch a. me of am- 
beaux! 


This reflection truck me wo ſuch a de- | 


gree, that I was on the point of replac- 
ing. the ladder,. of 2 the grate, 
| and of ſaving myſelf by fig * fed; per- 
| haps, L ſhould have done ſo i fear of 
1 what I might encounter on opening it, 


| or afterwardsinthe ſtreets of Cotiftintmac- | 


ple at ſuch an hour, had not ſubdued 
that of a danger which a little good for- 
tune might enable me to ſhun, Beſide, 


the: time advanced; nn hour per- 


E“ 5 haps, 


delivered themſelves to the pleaſures of 
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haps, and the returning ſun would chaſe 
away my dangerous neighbours. | 

To fay the truth, my friend, it was but 
uſt that I ſhould ſwallow, as a puniſh- 
ment for my guilt, to the very. dregs, 
the bitter poiſon which I had been induſ- 
tridus to ſeek. £ 

I expected, with ſome degree of pati- 
ence, the end of theſe revels which gave 
delight to every inhabitant- of this vault 
but myſelf. Situated as I was, no part 
of their diſcourſe could eſcape my obſer- 


vation; and, notwithſtanding the an- 


guiſh. which I ſometimes felt, I was at 
others, compelled to ſmile at the. follies 
of their drunken riot. One of the wo- 
men, who had riſen and who was wan- 
tonly dancing on the floor, ſuddenly 
cried out, Mahmud, 1 would drink ſome 
wine of Schiras! bring me ſome, ſlave ! 
One of them immediately roſe and care- 
fully egmined all the crifta} vaſes. 
Aal meines a long time in ſearch- 
ing for the wine. This woman became 
impatient ;- and cried, well, curſed ſlave, 
haſt thou found it? it becomes thee well 
to keep ſuch a woman as Jam, waiting 
upon thy dulneſs! Faith, anſwered he, 
though you were the favourite Sultana I 
.. could not be in greater haſte to ſerve you; 
but J ſee none, It is the wine wy 
| ea 


inutility. They put one into the lock; 


6 
head that prevents thee, ſaid another 
woman, why drew near to the railing. 
Come here, booby. Stay! obſetve: do 
you ſee thoſe tuns which extend almoſt 
out of ſight? think you there is no wine 
of Schiras among all thoſe? I trembled 
with apprehenſion. I ſee the tuns excel- 
lently well, cried the man, but I ſee ſtil] 


more clearly this railing; of which we 


have no key. Here, Zamet, cried the 
woman, ſend us your keys. We ſhall 
find one, perhaps, which wil] open this 
gate. She ran herſelf to bring them, and 
gave them to Mahmud, + 
Now my deſtruction appeared to be 
inevitable. What could I expect from 
ſlaves intoxicated with wine, who, in 
the terror of finding themſelves ſurpriſ- 
ed, would have probably ſacrificed me 


to preſerve themſelves from chaſtiſement 
which they might otherwiſe dread? If I 
ſhould undertake to defend myſelf, how 


could I hope to overcome fifteen perſons 
who, irritated by my reſiſtance, would 
have ſtill further motives to deſtroy me. 
It is difficult to imagine a ſituation more 
critical. ä 
While I made theſe reflections, the fa- 
tal keys were tried, and God knows the 
ardent wiſhes which I offered up for their 
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it turned; the gate rolled upon its hinges; 
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and all the troop ſhouted to ſee the ſuc- 


ceſs, which to me appeared to be the 
ſignal of my death. I had ſcarcely 


ſtrength to withdraw into my retreat, 
where I was compelled to wait the end 
of my unhappy fate. - — 
Buy an almoſt miraculous inſtance of 
fortune, curioſity did not lead this Bade- 
chanalian ore into the vault in which I 
was. Mahmud alone entered; and with 
a flambeau in his hand, he began to re- 
view the tuns within a few paces of me. 
He read, in a loud voice, the label fixed 


to each veſſel z and every name which 
was not that of Schiras augmented my 
terrors. I ſaw death advancing flowly 


upon me. and had time to contemplate 


all its horrors. At length he approach- 


ed near to my retreat; already I heard 
the ſound of his reſpiration; already the 
light. of his flambeau would have diſco- 
vered me to his eyes had they not been 
intently fixed on the veſſels. That 
which he now looked upon was but the 
third from me. With a cry of exultati - 
on he ſhouted, Victory! Schiras! 

Schiras— This fame Schiras, which 
had appeared to be the warrant of my 
death was now the reprieve which reſtor- 
ed me to liſe. Maſmud pierced m—— 3 
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filled a vaſe which he held in his hand; 
and returned, in triumph, to Fezoin his 


comrades. 


My danger was ſtill great, Rabe the 


gate of the partition was yet open; but, 


in ſuch a fituation, the leaft delay has 


almoſt all the charms of entire ſecurity. 
Lou will imagine how long this night ap- 


ed to me. . I counted the moments, 


While the hours paſſed but -as a dream 
with theſe enemies with which I was ſur- 
tounded. 


Often did! look up to the grating, by 
which I entered, to watch for the firſt 


rays of the day. At length, they came 
in mercy to my ſufferings, while the ri- 
- otous group certainly yet thought them 
afar off, Shortly after, the Imans, from 


the height of their towers, — 


the people to prayers. It was a thun- 
derſtroke for the ſlaves. They fled with- 


out reflection; and, in their ” confuſion, 
left open the gate; forgot the remainder 
of their repaſt , and, while the gates 


ſhut rapidly in ſucceſſion, hope returned 


into my ſoul. 


What a night! what a ſituation! Ah! 
if man would calculate what the paſſions 
coſt him, if he could but behold in a mir» 
ror all the evils-which are cauſed by eve- 
7 dretgalar wiſh that he eagerly embra- 

ces, 
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ces, and which promiſes him nothing but 
pleaſure, he would recede with terror from 
the mere aſpect of the chimerical happineſs 
which reſults from all that is not virtue. 
When I was aſſured that the ſlaves 
were entirely withdrawn, I aroſe and 
contemplated the condition in which 
they had left the vault; and I viewed, 
with a ſort of gratitude, the vaſes which 
they had emptied, and whoſe friendly 
vapours had hid my retreat from their 
eyes. However, the terror of the laſt 
five hours had waſted my ſtrength; my 
courage - ſuddenly failed me; my knees 
bended beneath my weight; and I ſunk 
upon the floor, With a trembling hand 
. filled a gilded cup with ſome Hungari- 
an wine which ſtood near me, and emp- 
tied it at one draught. Its balſamic 
heat animated my ſpirits. I repeated 
the draught. A ſwift and ſubtile fire 
ſpread; through my veins. | I aroſe with 
ſtrength and courage. I regained my 
aſylum, where fatigue and the effects 
of Tok plunged me into a profound 
eep. i 
2 H continued the whole day, and ſome 
light and pleaſant dreams embelliſhed 
this interval of repoſe. I thought that I 
ſaw myſelf at the feet of Elizabeth; and 
that {bralum, with his generous hand, 
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crowned our conſtant flame. Deceitful 


viſions! You are born to confole, to 
laugh at, to betray us! dh 
I was forcibly rouſed from this felici- 
ty; it was O/myn who called me. His 


| "DOTY delighted my ſoul, and I em- 


raced - him with gratitude. How ! So 
late? ſaid he. Do you fleep ſtill, and 
the day nearly finiſhed? Ah! ſaid I, if 
you knew the cruel night which I have 
paſſed, you would be lefs aſtoniſned. 


Then I recounted to him what had Ww 
© 


ned, and I ſaw him tremble at t 
are recital of my peril : he aſſured him- 


_ ſelf of the diſorder by his eyes. Well, 


ſaid he, the evil is light, ſince they have 
not ſeen you. Let us talk of ſomething 


better. This is the inſtant to try your 
courage. Is it yet proof againſt all haz- 
ard Yes: I anſwered, with rapture, 


You may rely on'me. Then, added he, 


in ſome hours Elizabeth is in your power, 


or we ſhall both periſh, Ah! too gene- 
rous friend, cried 1, is it poſſible? In- 
form me—Never was occaſton more 
charming, returned he. The ſultan 
gives an entertainment, He is young. 
It will laſt the whole night. It is the cuſ- 
tom. The vizier has juſt departed for 
the ſeraglio. None of the great officers 
of the empire dares to withdraw, 9 

the 
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the grand ſeignior is preſent. Such is 
the etiquette. The abſence of Brabm 
will permit all the ſlaves of his houſe to 
3 themſelves to repoſe ; at mid- 
night the palace will be a deſart. 1 
know all the avenues, all the apartments 
of it. You and 415 will aſcend to the 
chamber of Elizabeth. Her orders are 
given : ſhe will then be alone; her wo- 
men will be gone to reſt. I will conduct 
vou to her bed; if fear does not ſtifle her 

voice, an handkerchief will aſſiſt you. 

We are ſtrong, we will force her away, 

and bring her here. he will take our 
fight by this: ſame grating, and the 
winds and waves ſhall have borne us far 
from the ſhore, before any .one e ſhall ſuſ- 
pect the deed. 

Then, Labandon myſelf * your direc- 
tion, ſaid I; fortune, which has hitherto- 
ſerved me ſo well, will not now be faith- 
leſs to me. We ſhall ſucceed: my cou- 
rage tells me ſo. 

15 quitted me no more; and Waiting 
for the time fit for our purpoſe, we ſup- 
ped together. During  thaſe few hours: 

that I paſſed with Ohm, felt more 
than ever, the firmneſs of his mind and 
the goodneſs of his heart, We know 
not, ſaid he, among other things, in 
What ſituation we may ſoon be. Hue 
wnat- 
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whatever happens, do not name the 
fault which theſe ſlaves have committed 
| this laſt night. Death would be the 
| -conſequence of their imprudence. If 
| we are unfortunate, at leaſt let not our 
ruin be fatal to any one. I felt as he did; 
and I made him a promiſe. 

In fine, the hour —ſhall I ſay fearful? 
yes: for the braveſt man is not exempt 
from emotion at the aſpect of ſuch dan- 
ger; it is courage to feel this emotion, 
and ſubdue it in fine, the bell 
founded the fearful, the ardently ex- 

pected hour! Let us embrace, ſaid Of- 
n. We go perhaps to death! Come. 
trembled. | | | 
We mounted flowly, with the aid of 
ga light that he had till kept burning, by 
ſome ſtairs which led to the apartments 
of the palace. Oſumn left all the gates 
open behind us, that nothing might re- 
tard our flight, When we had traverſ- 
ed the ſubterraneous places, and we 
- were ready to mount the laſt ſteps, which 
would introduce us into the palace, he 
extinguiſhed the taper, and placing me 
:on his right, and taking my hand, let 
aus proceed with firmneſs, ſaid he, in a 
low voice. Another quarter of an hour, 
and all is done. 1 & 
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Me entered. The carpets which co- 
vered the whole of the floor aided the 
__ myſtery of our ſteps. The apartments 
in Turkey being divided only by. cur- 
tains, we had not to fear the noiſe of 
doors turning on their hinges, as would 
have been the inevitable caſe eve 
where elſe. I will not deſcribe the mul- 
titude of turnings which we made, nor 
the prodigious number of apartments 
through which we paſſed ; perhaps im- 
' Patience, fear, and the obſcurity of 
night, rendered them more numerous 
to me. es DI. 

We arrived, after fome time, at the - 
entrance of an anti- chamber. Let us 
take breath, whiſpered my conductor. 
We have only this room ta paſs, and we 
are at that of Elabeil. At preſent, 
follow cloſe upon my ſteps; and beware 
of treading a hair's breadth aſide ! This is 
no the only danger we have to ſhun ; 
but we ſhall not return by this way. 
We pauſed a minute; then he ſaid to 

me: let us proceed, and we entered. 
I may ſay, I made but one body with 
him. My feet replaced his. After a 
ſtep or two, I thought I heard a loud 
reſpiration of ſeveral perſons who flept. 
A ſudden apprehenſion made me ſtart 
$- involuntarily 


mern a 
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in voluntarily to one ſide. My feet were 


embarraſſed with ſomething. I fell: 
and 1 felt under my hand the body of 


a man, who ſeemed, notwithſtanding 
my. fall, to be profoundly aſleep. But 
ſuddenly a voice, which penetrated my 


ear like thunder, cried, Who is there? 
The ſlave who goes the rounds, anſwer- 


ed O/mn, coldly, and aiding me to 
ariſe; I have fallen, that's all. The 


toice ſaid not a word more. We ad- 


vanced, and were in an inſtant at the 
entrance of Elzabeih's chamber. We 


are ſafe, ſaid O/myn, in a low voice. 


This is the room. 


We are in haſte. He raiſes the cur- 


tains. We enter: Ah God! A multi- 
tude of flambeaux dazzled my fight ! 
I ſee a numerous guard ranged in a fe- 


micirele, whoſe naked ſcymetres gliſten 


in my eyes! [brahim at the feet of Eli- 
zabeth, who, reclining ,on a ſopha, liſtens 
to his ſighs! To cry out, traitor, you 
have betrayed me, to draw my poig- 


nard, to raiſe it, to ſtrike it into O/myn's 


. boſom, to extend him at my feet, was 
all done with the ſwiftneſs of thought. 


was about to ſtrike myſelf; the guards 
ſtay my fatal arm, and aweful filence 
ſucceeds to the terror of the'ſcene. 


Ry | Ibrahim 
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Bralim advanced with his ſcy meter in 
his hand, unqueſtionably to immolate 
me to his wrath. He looked at me; re- 
collected me; recoiled; then conſider- 
ed me ſome moments; and, without ad- 
dreſſing a ſingle word to me, he whiſ- 
pered to an officer of his guards, and af- 
terwards ſaid, with a loud voice: Obey, 
RES ͤ ooo OT GN 
Fury and deſpair had now waſted the 
ſtrength which a few minutes of flatter- 
ing hope had given me. I followed my 
guards with trembling ſteps; and with- 
out the aid of the officer 1 ſhould not 
have been able to proceed. They lead 
me to death. Alas! T wiſn it. I 
have loſt every thing“?! 
' Twas conducted into an apartment 
ſuperbly Furniſned. The officer ranged 
the guards at the entrance, and invſted 
me to place myſelf on a rich ſofa, I 
obeyed, without a ſenſe of what I did. 
He placed himſelf beſide me. Jet ſee- 
ing the paleneſs of my countenance, the 
. of my eyes, the tremula tion of 
all my limbs, and fearing that F ſhoutd 
Faint, he took a liquor in uſe among the 
Turks, which they name ſherbet, and 
pouring it, with ſome precious balm, 
into a cup of porcelaine, he. prefented it 
F ii. en : to 


. 
to me. I gently put it away from me: 
Recollect, ſaid he, with a kind of good- 
neſs, that you are my captive, — that 
you ought to obey me, I took the cup. 
I ſwallowed the draught. My ſtrength. 


returned; and, with it, the ſentiment of 
all my evils. 


Thou didfſt alſo return, Oh, remem- 
brance of my God! Thou, oh God!]. 
whom 1 had ſo cruelly forgotten ſince 
my infancy. Ah, thou didſt wait till 
this chimerical felicity which I worſfip- 
ped ſhould be diſſipated, as a waſting 
cloud, to preſent thyſelf to my view! 

See then, ſaid I, turning my eyes in- 
ward to myſelf, to what have tended all 
my cares? All my ſacrifices? Since I 
met with this fatal Elizabeth, have I taſt- 
ed a ſingle inſtant of ſerenity? Her firſt 

fight ſeemed to promiſe me happineſs: 

ſince then, no day has been without 
vexation; no night without inquietude; 
no hour without bitterneſs. Was not 
this enough ? Muſt to ſuch miſery be ad- 
ded the, devouring fire of jealouſy and 
revenge! I have quitted my home, my 
father, my too unfortunate father! In- 
grate! I have outraged nature; and 
have N my faith in a vile lave. 


And 


| [26-1 | | 
And for what purpoſe? To find death! 
See then this happineſs: death! and if 
the God, of whom in my infancy I have. 
heard—if this God exiſts— what have I. 
to ſay in his preſence? Fierce and vin- 
dictive as Iam; the deſtroyer of the ſen- 
timents of nature; the corrupter of 
men's faith; in fine, their murdeter ! 
and have I a virtue to plead in my 
defence? | : 
Oh, he exiſts! he abandons mein this 
extreme hour! The juſt expire, ſur- 
rounded with his bleſſings.— All the uni- 
verſe muſt fly, even God muſt withdraw 
his ſuſtaining preſence, when the crimi- 
May I not pray to him then? Where 
are the proofs of my ſincerity? It is 
when all other means forſake me that I 
would prove my truth by turning to 
him? Ah, I have too much offended 
him! But, wretch that I am, do I mea- 
ſure his goodneſs inſtead of placing my 
reliance on It? _ - 
I threw myſelf on my knees. I raiſed 
arms toward heaven. Oh God, cri- 
ed I, ſtill have I confidence in thee! 
Cruſh me not with all thy wrath! If 
muſt die, give me courage, and [ ſhall 
be ready. Thou haſt ſeen my r 
ou 
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Thou doſt ſee my repentance. * Accept 
it as the only expreſſion of returning pu- 
rit 

A ſeemed that a balm was ſhed into 
the wounds of my ſoul. A ſweet joy, 
till then unknown to me through my life, 
animated my heart. In fine, what would 
I ay to you, my friends! I felt the tru- 
eſt happineſs : the happineſs of a virtu- 
ous wiſh. 

The day ſurpriſed me in the midſt of 
theſe reflections. All were ſtill ſilent as 
to my fate. Neither the officer hor the 
guards had quitted me. They had been 
the witneſſes of my Res and had 
not interrupted them. 

Having recovered from the ſpecies of 
extacy in which I had been plunged, I 
perceived their preſence, and I hazarded 
ſome queſtions. Do not interrogate me, 
ſaid the officer with gentleneſs. I pity 
you, but I muſt not anſwer you. Ex- 
pect every thing from my compaſhon ;, 
but reſpect the ſecrets with which I am 
intruſted. 

Then, changing the converſation, he 
| ſaid to me, you are more calm, and 1 
am happy to perceive it. I now can re- 
cogniſe the man of courage. He endea- 
voured to amuſe me too; he would have 
engaged 


r 
engaged me to admire the:magnificence' 
of the place in which we ſat. I was 
ſcarcely in a condition to be particularly 
attentive: to the beauties of the apart - 
ment, yet I could not forbear to notice 
its extreme elegance, taſte; and ſplen- 
dour. | TIED [34.6 

It:was the place in which [>rahing, an 
accompliſhed man as weib as an enlight> - 
enced ſtateſman, ſometimes relieved him. 
| ſelf from the cares of government. He 
had aſſembled every thing which luxuri- 
ous! nature produces; and we had at 
once under our eyes, the richeſt treaſures 
of the earth and ſeas. 1 0 

This ſaloon was on the ground floor. 
A vaſt door, made of a ſingle plate of 
glaſs, diſplayed a garden entirely cover · 
ed with a lattice of gold. In this de- 
lightful grove might be ſeen the rareſt 
birds ſporting amongſt myrtles and 
orange trees; except when hunger called 
them to their food, or thirſt to baſons of 
pureſt alabaſter. High fences of roſes 
and jeſſamine ſurrounded the charming 
es and prevented intruding eyes 
rom Penetrating into its receſs; and tlie 
white marble preſented, as a contraſt to 
the green walls, the elegant forms of 
chaſed vaſes and antique ſtatues. 

ä e Magnifi- 
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Magnifieence and wealth, ſaid I, too 
uſually the objecks of men's deſires and 
cauſes of: thei? crimes, I fee you here 
united! When men torment themſelves 
ro acquire you, let them take my Fee 
they will know you better — —— 

About the middle of the day we were 
ſerved with refreſhments. In vain did 

the officer preſs me to partake of them. 
turned from the greateſt delicacies ain 
to view the aſpect of death. 8 
Some hours after, a ſlave came to all 
the officer. The leaſt circumſtance 
alarms at ſuch moments. I regarded-this 
abſence as the forerunner of my eternal 
departure. I collected all my powers; 
and again, proſtrating myſelf, I poured 
before my God the tears hen flowed 
from my heart. Le 

The officer re-entered. I Ardſer Fol- 

low me, ſaid he; your time is come... I 
could not now any longer doubt my fate. 
Ah what is the reſolution of a — 
ty heart, when death is about to ſeize up- 
on it! My enfeebled facuhties failed me: 
a cloud extended itſelf over my eyes; my 
memory, my intelligence, all vaniſhed ! 
In fine, in this ſpecies of annihilation, I 
trod in the ſteps of my guards, Without 
w_ con(ciouſne(s.of my being, 
{VOL II. F | What 
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„What was there which. could recal 
my ſenſes?, it was a fingle word which, 


_ rift as the irxehſiible lightning, ſtruck a 


ſpark: into my foul; broug wx back the 


remgmbrancg. of what I — been; the 
recolleftion of hat il n]0W as. 


It was the voice of a man ho called 


me by the name which I bote at Smyrna. 


This name had not met my ear ſinde the 
time that my '/paſhon led me..to;aflume 
another. I opened my eyes. My guards 
hed diſappeared. I was alone with this 
man. TG my looks upon him, yet 
obſcured; by the * of. death. A 
long —4 enſued before my weakened 


memory informed me where I had ſeen 


him. Suddenly I. tecollected his fea 


tures : it was Bralim. b. 


Finiſh your vengeance! faid 1. hat 
wat you? Strike! 

This great man folded me in his arms. 
J felt his tears pouring down my fare- 
kead. My vengeance! faid — Ah! 
Why ara 1 here? to pity your weakneſſ- 
es, not to avenge myſelf of them. Live: 
— happy, if it be poſſible; and. learn 
how a man may conquer bimſelf. 

He ſat down, and made me ſit befide 
bim. His own hand deigned to preſent 
me a precious cordial. 1 ele ew 4 

a 


LE 
ruſh upon me. At preſent, ſaid Hrahin, 
you owe me your confidence. If my 
friendſhip has not a right to demand that | 
entire confidence, yet refuſe it not to 13 
your deliverer. Tell me, who could in- 1 

; 
1 


ſpire you with this deſign? Ah! cried I, 


do you not recogniſe love in this attempt ? il! 
Jealous love! ferocious love! which no 4 
obſtacte can withhold: no danger can 1 
affright ! R ; Ks „ . ; | ** 4 O - 1 

| now felt ſome confidence, and re- mn 
counted to him every thing that had' 4Þ 
paſſed ſince the fatal night in which EA. 48; 
zabeth fled from me. He liſtened with 1 
the moſt compaſſionate attention. When 1 


I had concluded, he ſaid, Did you de- 
ſign to ſlay me? Had you purpoſed to 
ſacrifice me to your jealouſy? Ah! an- 
ſwered I, what do you demand? Do not 
preſs me. You know what love is. To 
know the crime it can inſpire: Ah, ſave 
me from ſaying more! ES 


- 


Your frankneſs renders you more 
worthy of my eſteem, ſaid he. I will 
ſhew you what that eſteem can do. He 
called ſome ſlaves, They entered, and 

he made them a ſign. They went out, 
and immediately afterwards I ſaw them 
appear with Elizaber. What do you 
ſaid I to the vizier. Oh, in pity remove 
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her from my ſight! One moment —ſaid 
he with a ſigh. She muſt judge be- 
tween us. Madam: he continued, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Elixabeth, you ſee be- 
fore you two men who adore you. He 
did every thing for you; he ſaved you 
from chains; he made his father your 
father; his houſe your aſylum; he has 
defied death to regain you; theſe are his 
titles. Mine do not equal theſe. , What 
are poor benefaclions compared with 
ſuch efforts? Conſult your heart. If am- 
bitian, if the flattering attractions of 
one of the moſt exalted ranks of life have 
done violence to your tendernels, it is 
not too late to correct the error. You 
are free. I reſerve to myſelf only the 
honour of building up your fortune. If, 
on the contrary, your mouth has been 
the organ of your ſentiments, if.] owe 
the happineſs with which you have filled 
me only to the ſincerity of your love, 
ſpeak it with the ſame freedom; and, by 
the avowal, put an end to the torments 
of my young friend. . 
1 will make the choice which you re- 
quire of me, anſwered Ehzabeth. I eſ- 
teem you both ; but one alone has my 
love. It is not without ——_— that 1 
wound the happineſs of him whoſe 
fins hy friendſhip 
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friendſhip alone would be precious to 
me. You are not deceived, Ibrahiin. 
When I followed you, my heart ſpoke 
neither for you nor Bruno. My ambition 
- all. Nay, you ſhall know me entire- 
3 If I had captivated the heart of the 
ſultan, you never would have had any 
empire over my ſoul. But now Par- 
don me, Bruno But now, Ibrahim on 
the throne, Ibrahim in the duſt, would 
ſtill be the object of my affection. Be- 
hold! confinted ſhe, fhewing me her 
infant in the arms of her woman: 
though you ſhould blame my love, yet 
reſpect my duties 
Ah, God! cried l. - BBrahim tendered 
his hand to me. Alas! I was his rival, 
and this generous man filled me with the 
tendereft careſſes and the gentleſt conſo- 
lations. I became aſhamed to be ſo lit- 
tle before a man who had given me two 
ſuch great examples of magnanimity. 
My pride was roufed, and 1 wiſhed to 
thew myſelf worthy of ſuch a friend, 
Never did I make any effort with ſuch 
painful ſtruggles; but in fine, I tri- 
umphed over myſelf. Now, ſaid I to 
Braſum, | ſhould bluſh to envy you a 
bappincl which you merit better than 
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1 þ eyen honour the choice of Elixa- 
5 lzabeth diſappeared. Generous vie- 
tory'! laid raum. You loſe a lover, 
r nly offer you the heart of a 
friend. "Ab! . Gried IJ, embracing his 
knees, what man, would, not make the 
purchaſe with his blood ? Farewel, ex- 
alted Hrahim! Proud of your noble gift, 
aſhamed, to be; unworthy of it, I go far 
from you, te buty the remembrance. of 
crimes into which J have been drawn by 
an unfortunate paſſion. Baniſh this vain 
remorſe, ſaid he to me. You have com- 
mitted no crime,—* No, Ibrahim? I 
abandoned my: father.”—# In a little 
time you ſhall be in his arms. —“ And 
the blood of your negro ſlave—it cries 
for vengeance againſt me.” I ſaw Ibra- 

kim ſmile. Be latisfied, ſaid he. The 
exceſgof your fury unnerved your hands; 
ſcarcely have you wounded him. Ah! 
what a weight do you remove from my 
heart? He was a traitor ; but I would 
not have been his execulioner.” — 
* You miſtake; your ſuſpicion was un- 
Juſt ;He was faithful to 70u.— 
* How !'——< Chance alone deceived 
you. both. A ſlight indiſpoſition poſt- 
poned the ſultan's entertainment. I 
| uſually 


* 
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uſually riſe at three. It was near mid- 
night 3 Iwas informed of the ſultan's 
pleaſures The time appeared to me too 
ſhort: for repoſe, and I choſe rather to 
give it to love. I viſited Elizabeth, Witlr 
the. guards which attended me to the 
palace. She did not expect me; but E 
forbade her to awake her people, and 
my return was unknown to alk except 
thoſe around us? — “ Abt: will you yet 
do mè a Favour, nat unworthy of your 
other benefactions Grunt me the par- 
don af that flave, E uſe wk pride the 
name of friend which vou have giveft 
me, and offer an opportunity to exert 
your clemency. It is the firſt ſerviee 
which my friendſhip renders you.“ J 
grant his pardon, but ke muſt' change 
his maſter. Ah, who is fo: worthy to 
command him ee who has ſaves 
his life- Take him. 1 ſubmit to the 
laws which your friendſhip pris” on 
me: then, obey mine.” 

Such was Mruhim. What Lielate of 


hes" anden Ni paint his- exalted 
mind. 1 11 Rigi! 10. P4109 72 ; 


bie oigeredithar they ſhould lead tie 


fave into this apatmenk The trembling 
Oſmyn appeared in the midſt of a numè 
es guard. I ſaw Ibrahim inſtantane- 
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_ ouſly. aſſume the ſevere: and dignified 
countenanze with which he dictated laws 
to a vaſt empire. He commanded the 
la ves of his houſe to attend. You ſee, 
O/myn, ſaid he in a ſolemn tone—l could, 
by his torture, teach you how we can 
puniſh . infidelity ;. bg I have governed 
you rather by, my affections, than by 
my paſſions. - The fault of a Kae alters 
not my principles. by fo pardon. him. 
Learn, by his example, that God will 
not ſuffer treachery to be concealed ; and 
that you ought to be faithful to a maſter 
who can punyſh, and knows how to for- 
give. Wen. * N re- 


g. 


3 the knees of Bree, row 


on a neck, laughed, wept, baus. fore 
got the ar, and the laye. 4 
| ne | 
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Ah, faid he to me, we are brothers! 


Together have we riſen from death, 1 


{wear never to quit you. b 
le has faithfully preſerved his word; 
and God has recompenſed his tender: 
friendſhip, by reſtoring his ſon to him. 

I would have inſtantly. departed to my 
father. My eyes were open to my cri- 
minal indifference as to a parent's hap- 
pineſs, and I became eager to expiate 
my guilt. But the gratitude which L 
owed to Ibrahim overcame my wiſhes, 
and made me yield: to his unremitting; 
ſolicitations, - which intreated my pre- 
ſence for ſome weeks, ee 


Entertainments, pleaſures, amuſe- 


ments, ſolicited my attention; and ra- 
him ſpared no endeavour to ſubdue. a: 
ſorrow which I could not conſtantly diſ- 

guiſe. Nothing that merits the regard: 
of a ſtranger was hid from me, and Ibra- 

him granted every thing to my curioſity 

which; his rank could command. Per- 
haps I. penetrated further than any other 
European into the receſſes of the ſultan's 
palace; almoſt. hid: from human: eyes. 
In fine, I became acquainted with all. 
the greateſt and moſt amiable inhabi- 

tants of that court; and 1 know not if I 
may not ſay that, among thefe, I knew, 
OL F 5 ſome 
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ſome of the beſt people on the earth. 
A people too little known ; the object of 
deriſion, for ignorance z of compaſhon, 
for the friend of the arts; and of admira- 
tion, for the wiſe. 

T had written to my father to calm his 
inquietudes, and frequently received in- 
teligence from him. His kind letters 
breathed a burning defire to fee me; 
yet he even laid his commands on me not 
to violate my obligations to Ibrahim, by 
too haſtily a depar iure. Theſe com- 
mands accorded Hat too well with my 
ewn inclinations, to be reſiſted by me. 
Each day a witneſs of the virtues of that 
great man, of his vaſt genius, of the ſul- 
tan's efteem for him, and (yet better) of 
4 people's love, which he poſſeſſed en- 
tirely, the moſt profound and tendereſt 
reſpect occupied my mind, and I tremb- 
lingly looked at the moment when I 

muſt be ſeparated from him. N 
A letter came to acquaint me that my 
father was ſick, and requeſted my pre- 
fence. No longer did I heſitate; for 
nature ſilenced friendſhip. I ran to {bra- 
him; and imparted to him tlie intelli- 
ence which doubly wounded my heart. 

e felt it too; yet he ſaid, Go where 
duty calls you; but never forget 8 
£31 * Wno 
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ho loves you. If it depended; on me, 
you ſhould be happier. You have vir- 
tues: cheriſh them, and you ſhall have 
more. Temper your ardent mind, or 
that will tarniſn all. Be not eternally 
ſeeking after happineſs; but endeavour 
to deſerve it. Serve your God, love your 
ſovereign * ba uſeful 10 men, ſhun 
idleneſs, © fans your heart more than pub- 
lie opinion, andi-you«: ſhall be happy. 
Theſe: are the laſt counſeis of a. fend 
whom you will neuer ſee again. 

Never! cried Iz yes, I will again fee 
you. ; Virtue in the midſt of a palace is 
2 ſublime; object. Who can refrain 
from — to it? No, my friend, 

{aid ralim ; Th love you too well to re- 
quire it. Religion — ſeparate 
us. You cannot diſcharge any truſt iti 
this empire, and I would. not that my 
friend ſhould be uſeleſs. on the earth. 
But though L ſhould anyſelf haſten: your 
return, >. it would be perhaps but a 
vain, care] You know not what is the 
condition of a vizier. To day, he diſ- 
penſes life and death. To mortow, 
death lays him in oblivion. In our fate, 
for * infiruQion of ambition, the Om. 
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. 1 ſhould have added, while he is joft.: 222. 
Mt nipotent 


—— 
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nipotent points to the fragility of human 
grandeur, VOY: .15 Ife . let go 
Ah! cried I, dare you foreſee—— 
expect it with tranquillity, anſwered 
Amin To be a vizier is to be familiar 
with the idea of death; But farewell! | 
have prepared for the ſeparation; I al- 
ready knew of your father's ſickneſs, 
hen you came to communicate it to me. 
Go: my orders are given; and your 
veſſel is ready. I have proportioned to 
your delicacy; and not to my power, 
the trifles which it contains. Speak not 
of them: that would be to offend me. 
He yet embraced me, when one of 
the chief officers of the empire was an- 
nounced to him; and Prahim, maſter of 
his ſoul, inſtantly re- aſſumed the majeſ- 
ty bf his rank. I withdrew. full of ad- 
miration, ſorrow, and regret. 
My poor Oſimm waited for me, and 
we proceeded. for the veſſel. The friend- 
ſhip.of Q/a9x uſedi every reſource . which 
his fertile mind could imagine, - to with- 
drav/ me from my ſorrows. Alas l happy 
even under my misfortune, I quitted a 
friend a friend replaced him. Pride may 
ſraile the one a vizier, the other a 
flave! No matter: ſenſibility has no- 
thing to dowitl the diſtinction. 
$1930! "1 | The 
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The generous ralim had called his 
gifts trifing. They were immenſe. 
The cargo of my veſſel was worth an 
hundred thouſand crowns. ©. 

The firſt days of our voyage were for- 
tunate, and I flattered myſelf to be in a 
few days at the feet of my father. My 
notions of happinefs were' now changed. 
The paſt had taught me the little value 


of a fine figure, and of the blandiſnments 


of love. Ah! that chimera fled, but to 
give way to another! The advice of 
Ibrahim, may father's power, my own ge- 


nius, which adverſity and the commerce 


of a great man had developed, turned 
my attention to an object which ſeemed 
more worthy of my wiſhes. Ambition. 
and glory preſented themſelves in all. 
their charms before my eyes. My 
wealth, I ſaid to myſelf, and my father's. 
influence clears my way to the nobleſt 
career. This, this is the true point of 
happirieſs. Covered with glory! ſur- 
rounded with honours! what. ſhall, be 
wanting to my felicity? © 


Already we perceived the coaſt to 
which we ſteered; and the ſame wind, 
im a few hours, would bring us to the 
port. Vain hope! The wind changed, 
and we were obliged: to tack during on 
4: Whole 
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to be the entrance of Marſeilles, It was 


e to gain the Port, the 
neig Page g. rocks. rendering the en- 
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bs. able to pals it before the arrival of 


came profound. In fine, we ſtruck up: 
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on the rock. The ſtroke was tenbls⸗ 
, in an inſtant, the water penetrated 
ea torrent into the hald. In the-hor- 

Bible confuſion, each thought only. of - 
 faving his own hfe; and now it was 
that I ſaw. all the coolneſs; the courage, 
the friendſhip of: my worthy: Ofnyn. Be 
collected, faid he to me, and [ anſwer 
for your Hide +. 

The agitation of the fea woukt not 
have admitted of any aſſiſtance from the 
port; nor had we, in the terrible fright 
with which each was ſeized, even thought 
of firing a gun, as a ſignal of diftreſs; 
The bowſprit of our veſſel had run 
upon the land; and by that, moſt of the 
crew endeavoured to ans: themſelves. 
But amidſt the darkneſs of the night, 
amidſt the efforts of a multitude for their 
individual ſafety, they deſtroyed each 
other, and the greater part fell into the 
ſea, or were cruſhed by the veſſel againſt 
the rocks; where they were [wallowed 
by the fury of the waves. 

Qſimn ſeized a rope, attached it 
ſtrongly to the cordage of the mizen 
maſt, deſcended, ſprang into the ſea, 
and ſwam to the ſhore, with the rope 
in his hand; faſtened it to the rock, and, 
when he was aſſured af its firmneſs, em · 
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braced it with his hands and feet, and 
thus climbing, with great difficulty re- 
gained the veſſel. He now ſhewed me 
in what manner I ſhould lay hold of the 


rope, and placing himſelf behind me, 


to moderate the rapidity of my motion 
in gliding down it, in this manner we 
reached the rocks in ſafety, His un- 
ſhaken recollection had not even forgot- 
ten my leſs inferior intereſts. He had 
contrived to convey with him a ſmall. 
caſket. This, ſaid he, is all that I could 
fave for you; but, atleaſt; it will ſerve 
your preſent wants. A thouſand ſequins, 


and my papers, was the whole that was 


left of the bounty of Ibrahim 
Shortly after, the veſſel broke up into 
a thouſand pieces, with a hideous noiſe, 
and the ſea was covered with its re- 
o 
The ſmall garriſon of the caſtle of If, 
hearing the cries of the crew, came to 
receive us. with humanity ; but, as we 
came from the Levant, we were com- 
pelled, notwithſtanding our condition, 
to undergo all the fatigues of a quaran- 
tine. The captain and ten men had eſ- 
caped the ſnipwreck; but in What a con- 
dition! Almoſt naked, without money, 


and without friends. It. was, undoubt- 
D291. 10 5 


edly, 
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edly, my firſt duty to ſoften their mis- 
fortune, but to my ſhame muſt I own, 
I thought only of my own loſs, and my 
cruel reverſe of fortune. The ſoul of 
Oſyn was greater than mine. He had 
in his girdle an hundred louis, which he 
had ſaved in the ſervice of the viaier. 
They were his all. He diſtributed the 
whole amongſt his unfortunate feHow- 
ſufferers. I knew it not till ſome days 
after, when reflection had opened my 
eyes to the miſeries which I imagined 
they Wulf What a difference! 
They would: Rave languiſhed in want, 
waiting for my aſſiſtance; and Q/myn had 
nat giyen them time to know what this 
want was. I have wiſhed an hundred 
times to return this ſum to O/uyn; but 
he has as often refuſed me; and theſe 
are the only refufals which I have ever 
met with from him. Ah, this is benefi - 
CERCE without a ſtain t, 9 16 þ . 
During my quarantine, I wrote to M. 
de R—, my father's correſpondent as 
Marſeilles ; and he tendered me all the 
ſervices, which politeneſs, and humanity 
could ſuggeſt; He had ſeen: me in my 
childhood he had a friendſhip: for me; 
and I expected, with jumpattence, the 
inſtant in which I ſhould viſit him. I had 
05 | | now. 
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now recovered from the firſt ve xation of 
my loſs. The fortune of my fatlier 
Was ſufficiently great ſtill to — my 
hopes, and my thip-weeck had mude no 
change in the new idea 1 bad concelyed 
of happineſs. © „ big . 

As ſoon as I was perininted to enter 
Marſeilles, I went to the houfe of M. de 
R—, He received-me with goodneſs; 
and introduced! .me'to#hig-wife and: chil- 
dren. © They united in preſſing me. te 
teſide with hem! T enquired fe be bas 
heard lately from my father! Helan- 
ſwered, Ye; and immediately cha Un 
the converſation; I was fur pelle 
forbore to make enquiries; Alt the 0 
mily ſcemed to exett lhemielves to 
amuſe me during dinner; yet I fancied 
[ perceived” à Certain air of conſtraigt, 
for which I knew not how td account. 
It did nut ariſe from ceremony; fer 
ſaw their heart entered into the Ci uili- 
tles. What was it then p Rlas, Tledcn- 
ex] hut to fon 21911161 {it CIT. P 

-" After we had dinell, M. A 

wok my hand and conducted me auto his 
übrary. He made me ſit beſide HH. 
Your adventures, ſaſd he, and the man- 
ner in which you have ſupported yo ur 
12 W aſſure me of the open] 
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of your mind. Alarmed by this preface, 
I preſſed bim to proceed. It is painful 
to me, ſaid he, to be obliged to inform 

ou of a new "affliction, the firſt time I 
(54 the pleaſure. of being your hoſt; 
but I muſt not conceal | it: you no longer 
have a father, 

Ah, what grief ruſhed upon my ſoul! 
Reflection; reflection... tormented. me. 
My departure, my abſence from him, I 
foid to myſelf, have preſſed him to the 

rave. My ſituation became- alarming. 

It was not a bitter EE but a dark 
melancholy, a langnor as Pr relied. all 
remedies. 

. othin N exceed the tenda cares 
of my = 2 but my poor Oſmm was not 
willing that any one but lumſels ſhowed 
wateh over me. 

However, in bak my youth 
had. nearly conquered my diſorder. 
Every means which, my friends could 
— were — the aid of na- 
ture; and theſe were finally fueeeſs ful. 
I, began to think f returting to Smyrna, 
to take poſſeſſion of my father s proper- 
ty and I named my deſign: to MI de” 
X— . Think not of Smyrna, ſaid he, 
you are young, and have talents. Theſe 
ate nearly all your wealth. el 
jorre which 
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which happened at Smyrna, haſtened 


your father's death. The populace en- 
tered his houſe, and all was pillaged and 
deſtroyed. His papers being lot, vou 
will expect to recover little of the pro. 


perty which he had in other hands. I 


was about to remit him eighty thouſand 
francs, I have them yet, and they are 


yours. By adding them to your thou- 


ſand ſequins you will have nearly thir ty- 
hx thouſand livres; they. mil be an 
ent with conduct. 
I received this datimalied with: more 
indifference than I ſhould have expected. 
We become inſenſible to misfortune, as 
to proſperity. Happy is it for iman—the 
' beer the ſaceeflon of evils, | the * he 
feels tnem. 6 
I aſked M. 45 — 8. advice as to the 


meaſures I ought to purſue. Proceed to 


Paris, faid he, and ſolicit your father's 
Bend no one is N named _ 1 Have 


5 4 prop you ſhall wi the cuff ge 


Marſeilles- (ce id n il. d 

I could not reſiſt a plan whith was ſd 
agreeable to the deſigns that I had form- 
ed. Loaden with M. & Rs goodneſs, 
1 Pen for Paris. I ſaw the —_—— 
gt ; anc 


mp7 
and preſented a memorial to him, ſuſ- 
tained by thoſe of my friends. He gave 
me hopes during fix months; and I ſaw 
myſelf very politely refuſed, after I had 
waſted a conſiderable part of my mode- 
rate finances. 
Happineſs then is not to be found in 
ambition! ſaid I. It has deceived me, 
as well as love. But where ſhall I go to 
feek her? | | 5 
You will ſoon ſee all my leſſons had 
not yet made me wiſe. I had ſcarcely 
twenty ſix thouſand livres remaining, 
but I flattered myſelf I ſhould yet reco- 
ver a conſiderable indemnity from Con- 
ſtantinople, for the loſs of my father's 
fortune, through the channel of the. 
French ambaſſador. I wrote to [brahim, 
and informed him of all my misfortunes ,, 
and this generous man was in the act of 
ſending me ſuccours that affuredly 
would hr exceeded all my wants when, 
Aas if my fatal deſtiny extended to eve- 
ry ſource which could aid me—he paid 
with his life for the dangerous honours 
which he had poſſeſſed with glory. 
I now looked around me. My abode 
at Paris, and the poſt which I had ſolicit- 
ed, had procured me fome acquaintance. 
Paris is, perhaps, of all great cities, that 
A be oa in 
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in which we ought to be moſt on our 
guard againſt connections, and where it 
1s moſt difficult to chuſe them with pro- 
priety.'* Diſtinctions diſappear there, 
The love of pleaſure levels all. Each 
Aurora beholds a new ſucceſſion of de- 
lights, and the flowers of this day chaſe 
away the remembrance of the roſes 
which perfumed the preceding evening. 
This is happineſs, ſaid I, to myſelf. 
Here they fleep in the boſom of pleafure, 
and the new raptures awaken them. 1 
will imitate them. Alas! I did not per- 
ceive the maſk which man too often 

wears. The life of a reftlefs warrior is 
not more painful than that of the diſſi- 
pated youths of Paris. Repulſing the 
avidious creditor, cringing to the hard 
uſurer, -inceſſantly tracing plans of re- 


ſurce, combating inquietade, braving 


reproaches, for what ?——one minute's 
enjoyment, for pride ; a ſecond, for plea- 
ſure, (half of which is claimed by laſſi- 


tude); and years of remorfe. _ -. 


„Of all my dreams, this was of the 


ſhorteſt duration. One cannot go far 
With twenty fx thöuſand Hvres. The 
meteor of an inſtant, ſoon was I extin- 
güfded like many others, in the abyfs 


of oblivion : while, the playful, careſſing 


inſeQs, 


( wg 1 
inſets, which my blaze had aſſembled 
around me, appear as che breath of 
a zephyr. 
. Of all the hearts which had ſworn, eter- 
nal friendſhip to me, there remained 


none but Om. With more foreſi ght 


than I, whilſt ] lying pleaſures 7 — 

my ſmall fortune, he had been aſſiduous 
in learning an uſeful art, Poverty warf- 
ed me of a ſeparation which my. folly 
had rendered neceſſary, and which 
friendſhip preſented, to:my mind as ter- 
rifying. I had no debts: an uncommon 
thing with; ruined petits-maitres. But 
twenty-five. louis d'ors were my whole 
property, and it was neceſſary I ſhould 
now take to ſome employment. Pain- 
ful as it was, I found myſelf compelled 
to open my deſigus to Qn; and to an- 
nounce to him the agony under which 
my ſoul groaned. He ſmiled: We muſt 


ſeparate, ſaid he; and why? Becauſe I 


am poor; 1 janſvered.. That is pre- 
ailely the reaſon Why I ought to remain 
— N you; {aid he. If you were rich, 
you would have no need of me.“ Ah, 
but how ſhall: I ſupport you, Ojmyn 2” 
fear not: my labour will be 
more than ſufficient for us both. 
| | Wh. 40 « How! 
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& How! Do you wiſh that 1 ſhould 


; abuſe” — 5 


Ah! ſaid Ofmyn, with N what 
is it that 1 wall give you? That which 
even 4 ſtranger ought not to refuſe. 
And' what do you not give me, by re- 
ceiving? Have you ſo elevated a foul, 
and do you not conceive— Ah, I am 
much more happy than you, | Giite I ne- 
ver ſhall have received more generous 
benefaQions from you What! 
would you ſay? I cried. What! The 
u 5 of your labour! Never — 

Hold, replied On, firmly, I begin 
to be acquainted with European manners. 
Be ſincere : do l deceive myſelf? Your 
heart yields, but your pride kindles: you 
would accept aſſiſtance from an equal; 
you do not think me yours — _ . 
Ah, the ſuſpicion offends me but” 
— But prejudice ſpeaks. - How 
range! You Europeans expend, with- 
out bluſhing, the money which the poor 
man earries to your treaſure, moiſtened 
with his blood. But ſhould it be offered 
as a gift of his love, you fire at the-af- 
front. How abſurd! Bruno, hear a 
truth: it is the man of nature who tells 
n you. You were not aſhamed of my 
ſervices at the vizier'ss Know you 

| why ? 
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why ? It was, becauſe I ſerved your paſ- 
fions. Now my ſervices offend you; 
and why? Becauſe they inform you that 
all men are equal. Ah, deſpiſe theſe 
baubles of the mind, theſe childiſh diſ- 
tinctions! Be a man, and permit me to 
be one allo !"_*” | 
Alas! I cried, throwing myſelf into 
his arms, I would be as great as you: 
I accept all: it is the only means I have 
to equal you. | 
Ah, my dear Otourou, you weep at 
the recital of your father's greatn eſs: 
Heaven has reſerved him to be at once 
the model and the recompenſe of your 
own virtues! but it is time, my friends, 
to finiſh a ſtory which your love for me 
alone renders intereſting; and 1 haſten 
to ref = . . 
ile I was yet diſſipating my money, 
I had been ev nd yak - ihe os 
had no children. She was about five 
and forty, and was in the poſſeſſion of a 
handſome fortune. With wit, gaiety, 
and affability, ſhe drew to her houſe an 
amiable, choſen ſociety, of which ſhe 
was the life and charm, I had ſeen her 
with that ſort of intereſt which every 
man feels in the preſence of ſuch a wo- 


man; but nothing farther; and, as ſoon 
r G as 


ram } 


asI awoke to my misfortune, I ceaſed to 
viſit her. One day, as I left my apart- 
ment, one of her ſervants gave me a 
card from her, merely requeſting to ſee 
me, It ſurpriſed me that ſhe ſhould 
have ' difcovered my new habitation, 
which I had choſen as ſuiting the ſituati- 
on of my affairs, and which I (not having 
named it to any of my acquaintance) be- 
lieved to be perfectly unknown. I re- 
turned a note, in anſwer, ſaying, that I 
was ſenſible of the honour which ſhe did 
me; but that reaſons, which J forbore 
— name, would not permit me to accept 
or it. | 

I thought I ſhould hear no more of the 


matter; but 1 deceived myſelf. The 


next day, a ſervant brought me a new 
billet ; ſhort, but unequivocal. I know, 
ſaid ſhe, in the card, every thing which 
has happened to you. If theſe are your 
reaſons for avoiding my houle, they are 
frivolous, and you do not know me. 
Come'to me, to-morrow, at five in the 


evening. I requeſt it. My Swiſs has my 


orders, and my gate ſhall- be open only 

to you. N 
I no longer did any thing without 
conſultiig O/mm; this deference was 
due to him, and'l ſhewed him the . N 
- O, 
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Go, ſaid he. What riſk you? Few as 
theſe words are, they announce good na- 
ture and delicacy: you need not diſtruſt 
thoſe who wiſh to ſee the unfortunate. 
I returned, then, for anſwer, that I 
would obey her commands. 
The day came. I had yet ſome 
wrecks of my former elegant dreſſes, and 
I deſigned to uſe the beſt of them. No 
decorations, ſaid O/myn, to me. Dreſs 
yourſelf ſimply; and deeently. There is 
ſome greatneſs in appearing ſuch as we 
are. I felt he was right, and yielded to 
his reaſoning. | 
The lady received me with that frank- 
neſs which is the reſult of true virtue, 
Unreſtrained' by the preſence of ſociety, 
ſhe developed one of thoſe hearts (which 
are rare, it is true, but which yet are to 
be found) that do not revolt at the ſight 
of misfortune. She deſired my confidence. 
Yet, it was neither by a command nor a 
ey it was by that art which we 
now not how to define; that inviſible 
aſcendency which a dignified foul takes, 
without miftruſting itſelf, over the ſuf- 
fering mind that approaches it. I had 
no reſerves: with her. I recounted all 
my life: all my faults. I thank you, 
ſaid ſhe, for your confidence. I do not 
el G 2 think 
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think myſelf unworthy of it. Perhaps I 
ſhall: have, on my part, a ſecret to con- 
fide with you; but it requires explicati- 
ons. To-morrow, I go to the country. 
I will inform you of my return, which 
will not be in leſs than fifteen days. In 
| 2 mean time here are an hundred louis 
'ors, | 
As ſhe ſaw a refuſal in my firſt geſture 
ſhe ſaid, be not alarmed; this is not a 
gift; I reſpe& ,you tov much to offer 
one. It is a reſtitution which I am .charg-- 
ed to make you. A reſtitution ! ſaid I, 
I do not recollect. It may eaſily have 
eſcaped your memory, anſwered ſhe 
ſmiling: you have not, I believe, al- 
ways been accuſtomed to reckon accu- 
rately with yourſelf. . But, continued 
ſhe, with a ſerious air, I requeſt .you to 
free me from the burden of this depoſit. 
I felt that obſtinacy would have juſtly 
offended her; and having aſſured her 
that I ſhould expect her commands with 
impatience, I bowed, and retired. 
I -returned to O/mn; and informed 
him of what had paſſed. I was in haſte 
to put the hundred louis into his hands, 
the poſſeſſion of which was agreeable to 
me only as it regarded him. If this mo- 
ney is a reſtitution, ſaid he, you may 
cCertainly 
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certainly diſpoſe of it; but it may poſſi- 
bly be a mere benefaction, and Iam in- 
clined' to believe ſo. The mode of con- 
veying it was delicate and ingenious z 
however, do not touch it till you know 
its real ſource. If it does ſpring from li- 
berality, there are people more unfortu- 
nate than we; and this fum diſtributed 
among many, by the generous giver, 
might ſave them from deſpair : while, 
to us, it would only add fuperftuity. 
About the time the lady had named, 
I received an invitation, and waited up- 
'on her. She treated me with yet more 
friendſhip than before. We dined toge- 
ther alone. I ſtill owe you the price of 
your confidence, faid ſhe, and | will pay 
my debt by the ſecret which I promiſed 
you. I have been a widow theſe fifteen 
years. 'My inclination had nothing to 
do with my marriage. My huſband 
was a man of birth, but of reduced cir- 
cumftances. Yet though he owed all 
his fortune to me, I was not happy with 
him. Since my widowhood, every 
thing has conſpired to my felicity you 
have been witneſs of the reſpect with 
which I am treated by the world. My 
fociety is ſmall; it is compoſed of friends 
to-whom I am dear; but I have no chil- 
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dren, nor any relations, but what are 
at a diſtance, and unknown to me. 

She was filent a moment, then pro- 
ceeded : There are attachments which 
need not be explained to delicate minds, 
and which others do not underſtand. 7 
would ſay, in ſhort, that I wiſh to mar- 
ry; that I wiſh for a friend. I wiſh to 
iaſure happineſs to the man, who con- 
ſtitutes mine; I wiſh him to have birth, 
to preſerve me in the public eſteem ; 1 
would have him young, that he may 
ſurvive me; above all, I would that he 
ſhould have ſuffered much, that the 
happineſs I ſhall ſee him enjoy may be 


my recompenſe for the good which I 


tend to do him. I would not have 
Fan talk of love: oaths are. not for old 
women. Theſe are the qualities which 
I ſhould require in my companiog. It 
may be difficult to meet witk them, yet 
1 Know a man who unites them all. To 
him do I wiſh. to give my hand, and 


this man is yourſel 


It. will — eaſy to conceive my ſur- 
prize, at a diſcourſe which I ſo little ex- 
pected. I ſtood ſome time, vainly ſeek- 
ing for expreſſions./ At — gth, tender- 
mw eme ne, Then * at 
E. ex 
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her feet. I could not ſpeak ; but ſhe re- 


coined my tears, my 1 — for an an- 
wer. 

She raiſed me with. goodneſs, and 
made me, ſit beſide her. Vou- accept: 
then, ſaid ſhe, the burden I would: im- 
poſe on you. Ah! it is too much, I 
cried. How ſhall I be worthy of it? By 
a due uſe, ſaid ſhe, of the leffons. which 
Providence has given you. 

But you will. not imagine, ſaid l, to 
her, that there is one to whom, I ought 
to communicate the goodneſs.with-which 
you overwhelm me. Yet, gratitude, 
the moſt tender friendſhip, make this 
my firſt duty. Then, I recounted to 
hee all that Of had done for me, from 
= time that I was in diſtreſs. Your 

elicate and juſt feeling, ſhe replied, ad- 
vance you in my eſteem. She inftant- 
ly ang a . and ordered one of her 
e to go for Qin. When he ar- 
— ſhe: inſiſted on his ſitting beſtde 
us, and repeated to him all that at ſhe had 
ſagid/ to me. Your friend, ſaid ſhe; to: 
Ofmyn,: will do' nothing without. conſult» 
865 you. It is juſt: your beneficence 
rare, and worthy: of efteem. Lou 
have acquired the rights of a father: 


5 then. Madam, he anfwe 
9 = 
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with modeſty, this is to pay me a great 
price for having diſcharged an obligati- 
on which nature impoſed. She gives to 
each of us our part; mine at preſent is, 
to applaud with delight and reſpect the 
happineſs which you have prepared for 
my friend. | 5 
How noble! cried Madame de B—. 
What a leſſon for the little pride of hu- 
man nature! how often do we regard, 
with diſdain, objects which we ought to 
conſider on our knees! 


- O/mmwiſhed to withdraw. She would 


not ſuffer it; and ſhe deſired me in his 
3 to fix the day for our marriage. 

repreſented to her that, for my own 
ſatisfaction, I wiſhed to have my papers 
and other documents from Marſeilles; 
to prove that I had not impoſed on her. 
Pardon me, ſaid ſhe, I have written to 
M. de R—, whom you named to me. 
F have already received his anſwer, and 
the details which I requeſted, Well, 
ſaid O/myn'to me, was I deceived as to 
the reſtitution ? How is that? ſaid Ma- 


dame de B——, I related our converſa- 


tion to her. It was truly a reſtitution, 
ſhe replied. And from whom? I ſaid. 
Fortune: has ſhe not ſufficiently rob- 


bed you?” I kiſſed her hand. f 
ö 4 
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In fine, every thing was agreed on 
which related to the marriage; and I re- 
tired, with O/myn, full of ſatisfaction, and 
penetrated with the felicity which an un- 
foreſeen adventure promiſed me. 

I ſaw Madame de B— daily; and 
learned to eſteem her, more and more. 
Her virtues, at each inſtant, enflamed 
my friendſhip, and my admiration. On 
the firſt of January we ſigned our marri- 
age contract, in which ſhe ſecured to 
me, after her death, ten thouſand livres 
annual rent. The day of our marriage 
approached; and I abandoned myſelf to 
the moſt deſight ful reflections. The 7th 
of January was the appointed day. On 
the fifth, I waited upon her early in the 

morning (it was about nine); and was 


furpriſed to ſee her chariot at the door. 


Is it you? ſaid Madame de B—, fit 
down and take ſome chocolate with me. 
I am going to my notary. I fear a little 
ambiguity in one of the articles of our 
marriage contract. I muſt have it clear - 
ed up. The weather is ſevere, permit 

me to go, ſaid I. No: ſhe Tephied. 
Theſe people have not the niceſt feelings, 
and he may miftake your motive. It is 
better that I explain my doubt to him 
myſelf. I ſhall ſcarcely be gone more 
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than two hours. You dine with me? I 
- Promiſe, myſelf that pleaſure, ſaid 1. 


Ceremonious! ſaid Madame de B—— 
ſmiling. Not ſo; returned I. It is ab- 
ſolutely that which you merit, and 
which 1t ſhall be my glory to render you : 
the tendereſt reſpect. An indeſcribable 
ſmile was her anſwer. . She took her 
chocolate, and I handed her into her car · 


niaße. | W 
It was about noon when ſhe returned. 


It is cruelly cold, ſaid ſhe ; I am frozen. 


But you have been wearied I fear; and, 
after all, this difficulty which alarmed. 
me, was imaginary. I remarked that ſhe 
was hoarſe. I have caught a little cold, 
ſaid ſhe, The Notary's ſtudy was un- 
commonly warm. When I quitted him 
Iwent to maſs; and I felt the damp and 
cold ſtrike me. But it is a trifle. 

I paſſed the remainder of the day with 


her, and ſhe converſed. with her uſual 


chearfulneſs. In the evening her hoarſe- 
neſs was conſiderably augmented ;, and 
ſhe complained of a ſlight head-ach. She 
wag already become ſo dear to me, that 
the leaſt indiſpoſition alarmed me; and 
I withdrew early, preſſing her to retire 
to reſt, The next morning, {he was in 


Who 


od 
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who pronounced her to be in great dan- 
ger. On the following day, the phyſici- 
an informed me that he had no hope, 
and that he thought it his duty to inform 
her of her ſituation. My reſolution in- 
ſtantly failed me; and I quitted the 
chamber unable to bear the ſcene. She 
has received the intimation, ſaid the 
phyſician as he left me, with reſignation ; 
and if the fever returns in the evening, 
with its uſual violence, ſhe's a loft wo- 
man. My heart was'torn by every word. 
This was the day which had been fixed 
for our union | Yet, I laboured to ſup» 
preſs, my feelings, and returned to her 
bed. She took my hand, and preſſing 
it gently, my friend, ſaid ſhe, with a 
| feeble voice, I have given you much 
trouble. F knew you have ſcarce left me 
fas a moment. You ſhall go and take 
ſome repoſe. In the evening, you may 
return again; that will oblige me. Go: 
you will give me pain if you remain 
longer without reſt. Wy N 
I could not contend the matter with 
her, for I could not ſpeak; and I went to 
my apartments to give my tears, to give 
my anguiſh to Q/myn sn. 
returned in the evening to Madame 
4% B bouſe; and was my” | 
Tory that, 
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that, during the day, the -notary had 
been with her. I entered her chamber. 
She was now without fever, and I felt 
ſome rays of hope till about midnight. 
'Then, the fever returned with violence, 
and a delirium ſoon followed. This 
night was terrible to me, I had experi- 
enced bitter diſappointments, heavy miſ- 
fortunes, but this ſeemed the moſt cruel 
inſtant of my life. It was not the loſs of 
an ample fortune which I lamented, it 
was not the peaceable and happy days 
which ſeemed within my reach that I re- 
gretted; it was the loſs of a virtuous wo- 
man, of an amiable friend, who had 
fought me in misfortune, and when al- 
moſt all the world had forſaxen me. 

went out of the apartment, to give 
a free courſe to my tears. The whole 
houſe was plunged in the trueſt ſorrow; 
for, ſne was beloved by all who ſurround- 
ed her. Some hours after, the fever had 
ceaſed, and ſhe aſked for me. I ap- 
3 her bed. She made a ſign to 
zer attendants, and they withdrew. 
When ſhe perceived that we were alone, 
ſhe ſaid—our ſeparation is the only thing 
which diſturbs my laſt moments. Your 
tender cares during my illneſs,” have 
proved the value of my choice. But he 

m 
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muſt ſubmit to the will of God. My for- 
tune would have been yours. Alas! I 
nov fear you will profit little by it. I 
have named you in my will, but you 
muſt not flatter yourſelf that you will 
ſee it reſpected. My heirs, whom nei- 
ther you nor I know, will probably diſ- 
pute with you the poor marks of my re- 
gard. Take the little caſket which you 
fee on the table. It contains eighteen 
thouſand francs, and ſome jewels; ac- 
cept this laſt offer of my friendſhip. 
Think ſometimes of me; but never for- 
get your God. Adieu! my friend. 
Leave me: I can ſupport all, but the 


— ——— 


ſight of your tears! | 
She was filent; and made me a ſign 
to withdraw. I took her hand, and ſhed 
my unreſtrained, my grateful tears, up- 
on it. Ina few minutes, ſhe gently 
drew it away from me: and, fearing too 
much to diſcompoſe her laſt moments, 
I hurried myſelf away. 
Vet, I could not reſolve to leave the 
| houſe. In the evening I ſaw her confeſ- 
for, as he retired from her apartment. 
He ſaid to me: we no longer owe her 
any thing except the tribute of our 


tears. 


* 
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I had given to O/myn, the caſket, the 
laſt marks. of the goodneſs of my bene» 
factreſs. He had carried it to my apart- 
ments, and had inſtantly returned, 
knowing my need of his prefence in ſuch 
a moment. He had brought a carriage 
with. him; and availing himſelf of . the 
ſtupor into which. I had fallen after the 
confeſſor left me, he forced me into 
it, and led me from the mournful ſcene, 
-. Yet, before he departed, he had time 
to: view tlie inſenſibility of avarice, 
Scarcely had Madame de B—, breath- 


ed her laff, when a man entered the 


houſe, accompanied by a | commiſſary. 
He looked at me (as Ofmyn told me, for 
Lknew nat what paſſed) with a ſuſpicious 
aud malignant look. With avarice in 
his eyes, and the ſmile of triumph on his 


countenance and lips, he: coldly placed 


feals on the doors, in the midſt of the 
ſabs with which, the houſe: reſounded. 
O/myn almoſt rejoiced in my condition, 
which, prevented my obſerving the, re- 
volting object, kt. 

Some days after, the will was read. 


Madame de B., had left me an hun- 


dredꝭ thouſand, crowns, to her heirs, ſhe 
had bequeathed fix hundred thouſand 
francs, and her furniture; and wy ir: 

| ered 
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dered a hundred thouſand. francs to be 
diſtributed among her people and a 
certain number of poor, whom ſhe 

named. | a 8 
The heirs of Madame de B-——, infti- 
tuted a ſuit to ſet aſide the will. I felt 
too much reſpect for the memory of my 
benefactreſs not to maintain her laſt 
wiſhes, in every inſtance, if poſſible. I 
appeared and defended the cauſe; and 
this ſuit coſt me great part of the eigh- 
teen thouſand francs which ſhe had giv- 
en me. The heirs triumphed; I loft 
my legacy ; and the poor were deprived 
of their portion. The chief of theſe 
heirs had an increaſe of four hundred 
thouſand livres. 1 1 11 65 
I was now ſeized with a melancholy, 
which reſulted from a perſuaſion-that no 
happineſs was to be found on the earth 
I fel 4 ſort of hatred againſt all nature, 
I converted the little property which was 
left me into government ſecuxity, aud 
reſolved, with this ſcanty pittance, to 
hide myſelf from all ſociety, (excepting 
that of my dear Qn, wham 1 ſtill lov- 
ed); and to wait the end of a life hither- 


to cruelly agitated, now ſunk. into the 


darkeſt gloom. Oſmm ſeemed not to 
oppoſe my thoughts; and thus paſſed 


fix 
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fix months without any other amuſe- 
ment than that of a walk, and in which 
I rarely indulged myfelf. 

One day 1 Hound myſelf preſſed by 
hunger, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
my lodging ; and, it being the uſual 
hour of dining at ſuch places, I entered 
an hotel, and placed myſelf at the table 
of an ordinary. The converſation turn- 
ed upon happineſs. Each of the compa- 
ny varied as to the means, but all were 
convinced that happineſs was to be 
found; excepting my ſelf alone. A few 
words of my own hiſtory, which eſcaped 
me before I was aware, awakened curio- 
ſity, and no longer left it in my power 
to refuſe the detail to the preſſing requeſt 
of my companions. All heard me with 
eager attention; all pitied my condition; 
but all remained in their former opinion, 
After reciprocal civilities the company 
ſeparated ; I went out the laſt; and 
found, at the door of the hotel, an ecclefi- 
aſtic, who had been one of the company 
at dinner ; and who had entered but lit- 
tle into the converſation. He accoſted 
me politely, and propoſed that we ſhould 
take a cup of coffee together. He was 
a ſtranger, but his appearance and man- 
SOFTER en $7" ; | ner 
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ner inſpired me with confidence; and I 
conſented. 8 5 
You avow yourſelf, ſaid the eccleſiaſ- 
tic, to be the irreconcilable enemy of 
happineſs; yet, you appear to have a 
feeling and virtuous mind. This is all 
that is requiſite to happineſs; and 1 
would gladly lead you into the way of 
felicity. Pardon me for the interrupti- 
on, ſaid I, but if you have any new 
ſcheme of fortune to propoſe to me, I 
cannot hear any further. Yes: ſaid he, 
I would propoſe a fortune which is open 
to all the world, which you have but to 
will and to poſſeſs; a fortune which ne- 
ver periſhes; and which alone inſures | 
happineſs. -- A NE 
Lou aſtoniſh me!“ —“ This wealth, 
this happineſs, is integrity.“ Inte- 
grity ! I ſhould bluſh to have wanted it.“ 
* will ſuppoſe ſo; and what is it?“ 
—“ To fulfil all the duties, all the obli- 
gations, impoſed on us by ſociety.” 
* You are far from it; an automaton 
might do as much without motives; a 
vicious mind, with improper motives. 
What then is it ?——* Integrity is 
a ſingleneſs of will and affetion—A will 
informed only by love. That love 
which has no bounds within the ſcope of 
| being, 
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being. From this ſpring, preſerved 
pure, happineſs inevitably, invariably, 
flows. But in proportion as any thing 
extraneous mixes with it, in proportion, 
miſery enters with the corruption.“ 

New light ſprang into my mind. I 
had thirſted for happineſs; and I now 
flew to flake my thirſt in the fountain. 
I need not repeat to you all the conver- 
ſations which I had with this worthy ec- 
glefiaſtic. - He never quitted me till he 
had ' conſummated his work; and I owe 
to him a new life | a new being! 
This principle, this ſentiment, ſleeps 
not in a ſtate of inactivity, I burned to 
ſerve, mankind; The: countrymen: of 
my affectionate O/myn preſented them 
ſelves. to my mind. Oh!] cried J, that I 
could pluck their European tyrants from 
the throne of their eruelty! Yet ſhalt I 
withhold the feeble. effort of my: fingle 
arm? No: I will haſten to inform their 
minds; I will fly to ſoften: their calami» 
J 
I I taok the ſacerdotal habit; and keeps 
ing my eye on this object, in a ſew years 
I; obtained an appointment to the ſacred 
office which I now fall, and in which Ido 
find unceaſing, happineſs. 117 5 
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Bruno having thus terminated his reci- 
tal, we all . 4 upon him, to embrace 
him in our turns; to thank him for the 
pleaſure we had all received, and the in- 

uction which we might draw from a 
life now crowned with virtue. 

' Otourou (who ſat cloſe beſide me, and 
whom I could ſcarce- reſtrain in certain 

paſſages of the hiſtory),. O/ourou threw 
- Fimdaif at the feet of the good old man. 
Ah, bene factor, deliverer of my father! 
he cried. They were the only words 
which could ruſh from his heart. 

The following day releaſed us from 
priſon, and the ceremony was a ſort of 
triumph to us. The people attended 
us in crowds. They were heard to cry, 
Theſe are the negroes who were to have 
periſhed for having defended a Europe- 
an{ Theſe are the Europeans who did 
not doubt the innocence of negroes! 
Behold, cried Bruno, addreſſing himſelf 
to the European ſpeQators,—Theſe are 
your, brethren! Why reject you the 
name? Is it more painful to pronounce 
than that of ſlave? Deprive:them.not. of 
the love youowe toall men. Love them; 
nature inſpires it; humanity requires it; 
God commands it. God, humanity, na- 
ture! Where are the pagans, the idola- 
Tapes tors, 
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tors, who could reſiſt their united voice ? 
Ah, you are Chriftians! = ** 
Some carriages had been prepared tor 
us; and we all left the city ; but'T was, 
at firſt, ignorant whither our friends 
deſigned to conduct us. I ſoon diſcover» 
ed we were proceeding toward the plan- 
; and Ferdinand, 
having placed relays of horſes on the road, 
we arrived there the ſame day: the un- 
worthy overſeer had been diſmiſſed from 
his employment. 

To find myſelf in the hücllf of my 
friends, in the very place that had been 
ſo fatal to me, gave me exquiſite delight; 
but ſoon I thought of Amelia, Dumont , 
and my heart ſunk into ſorrow. This 
plantation, indeed, was, of all others, 
moſt capable of bringing to each of us 
ſome unhappy remembrance. To 
dinand, it recalled his father. To Eins 
ria, a guilty brother, whoſe unhappy 
death had haſtened that of her father. 
To Otoaro the fatigues and anxiety 
which he had here endured; and I did 
nothing but weep in the apartment 
which the unfortunate Amelia had occu- 

ned, 
Ly | was aftoniſhed that Ferdinand had 
choſen this _ for the ſcene of a — 
'Y tiva 
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tival, over which he deſigned j joy _ 
ſhould reign, Ah! I knew not, 
all the generoſity of a heart, whoſe = 
were marked by unceaſing acts of bene- 
ficence] 

On the following morning, all aroſe 
early, except myſelf. The good Oſnyn 
entered my chamber, and informed me 
that our friends were aſſembled, and 
that breakfaſt waited for me. I found 
them ſitting round a tea-table, and they 
all roſe when I entered, We are very 
rude to diſturb you, thus: ſaid Ferdi- 
nand. * Rather tis I, who have not 
ſooner attended you: but a gentle ſleep 
overpowered me. — Or was it not, 
ſaid Bruno, that the maſter of the houſe 
had buſineſs which engaged him? What 
—_ you ſay, my good father? I cri- 

The truth, replied Honoria, you 
25 here at home. This plantation is 
yours. This is your title; and ſhe pre- 
ſented to me a deed of gift, duly exe- 
cuted. Ah! I cried, what do you? I 
have no need of riches ; your love, your 
heart, my. friends, theſe ſha]! be my on- 
ly 11 10 N, Take back, take back y our 
2271 Jou refuſe me then? ſaid Fer- 
dinand, folding me in his arms. But 


what have I done? ſaid I, to * 
7 


WS 
If, replied Ferdinand, if 1 were vile 
enough to put a price upon your bene- 
factions, I could recall them all. T would 
ſay that you have faved my life ! I would 
ſay that you once ſaved the life of my 
father, would again have ſaved it! J 
would declare that my injuftice had con- 
ducted you to the gates of death! I 
would acknowldge that Homoria and I 
have deprived you of the man who edu - 
cated you in the principles of truth, of 
your beſt friend; and of Amelia, of the 
object of your affection! I would add 
that your affection is ſtill an unabating 
zeal! Think you that ſuch things are 
paid by gifts? I ſhould 'blufh to have 
imagined fo! It is to my friend that'Lof- 
fer the juſt tribute of my loves: 
2 1 would have anſwered. A far- 
rounded me: they clofed 'my mouth. 
Oſimn, even Otourou, joined them. In 
vain did I defend myſelf. IT was compel- 
led to yield. Sous 5 
Well, I cried, I accept it, T accept 
it, with joy. The names of Ferdinand 
and Honoria would have been graven on- 
ly my heart. Here, the air which I reſ- 
pire, every object of my ſight, will re- 
cal, without ceaſing, their dear names 


to me! * 
They 
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They looked as if they had gained a 
victory! Exalted friends! They had faid 
that it was I who was their benefactor! 

I ſtood for ſome time contemplating 
the luxury of their feelings. Suddenly, 
I cried with tranſport—Am I then ma- 
ſter here? I ſprang from them. I flew 
to the habitation of the negroes. They 
had already gone to labour. I ran to 
find them. They ſaw me; recollected 
me; ſurrounded me. My eountrymen, 
my countrymen! They tell me that 1 
am your maſter! Ah! I am your friend! 
Liberty! This ſhall be the firſt exerciſe 
of my power | | 

Inſtantly there aroſe a confuſed ſound 
of joy, ſighs, applauſe, benedictions. 
The neareſt, embraced me! thoſe further 
off tendered: their arms to me, What 


2 figh! Europeans, if you enjoy it not, 


anſwer it to yourſelves! 


Receive our oath—cried they. Ne- 


ver will we quit you. On this land will 

we pay our debt to you. We will ren- 

der it tenfold fertile. in? 
Come, my friends, cried I. Thank 


your real benefactors. The generous 


Europeans, to whom we owe the happi- 
neſs which penetrates all our minds. 
5 N I march; 
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I march. They follow me. I artive 
at the houſe, ſurrounded with thts crowd: 
leſs brithant, without doubt, than that 
which ſurrounds monarchs ; but, ſurely, 
more faithful, more zealous! I call Ho- 


-noria and Ferdinand. Come, ſay I, con- 


template your work! I had but one 
heart to love you : I had but one voice to 
bleſs you. I have found an hundred to 
adore you: an hundred to bear witneſs 
to your beneficence! My friends could 
not -ſpeak. Seized with aſtoniſhment, 
with joy, with pleaſure, they mingled 
among the negroes, and received their 
careſſes, they careſſed them. The 
names of friends, children, brethren, 
were laviſhed with profuſion. 0 

. God of men! cried theſe unfortunate 
people—give to all Europeans the good- 
neſs of our deliverers, and negroes will 
periſh for them withjoy!  —- 
This happy day was indeed a feſtival 
for the heart. My poor negroes, crown- 
ed with flowers, paſled it with ſongs and 
in dances. Honoria and Ferdinand did 
not decline to partake of theſe pleaſures. 
The.negroes drank to their health with 


the trueſt gratitude, and they returned 


this expreſſion of affection with ſincereſt 
truth. The good Bruno, the worthy old 
| = man, 
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man, deigned alſo to forget his age and 

his condition; and yielded himſelf entire- 
ly to the general gaiety. And'O/myny 
Otourou, and I—what a- ſcene for our 
hearts? Europe guided by humanity, 
and ſmiling on the virtues of Africa! 
My worthy friends did not forget 
Otaurom and his father. They ſecured to 
each an annuity for his life. This I ar- 
dently oppoſed. I was rich enough, and 
deſigned that we ſhould make only one 
family. But we muſt again ſubmit to a 
duty, which they deemed ſacred, 
They paſſed fifteen days—ſhall I ay 
with me—Yes: for I cannot write the 
word without renewing in my heart the 

entleſt ſenſations. They paſſed, then, 

fteen days with me. Ferdinand in- 
formed me that he had made every ar- 
rangement for his future reſidence in 
France. The health of Honoria had been 
much impaired, and the phyſicians had 
aſſured her that a more temperate cli- 
mate would probably reſtore it. 

Ferdinand {aw that this intelligence 
grieved me. Why aMict yourſelf? ſaid 
he. We ſhall only be ſeparated as 
much as yourſelf may wiſh... I have al- 
ways hoped that you would not leave 


me. But if you cannot enure yourſelf 
Vo. II. H to 


— which appertains to you, in 
dent of any Will. 


to return to his native country with us) 
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is: the climate. or manners of Europe.; 


= other cauſe ſhould render it diſ- 


ble to you, you have here an aſy- 


n- 
Dunn (who . 


auc we ſhall make but one family. 


Will not you make one of the family, 


Darst. £ 
I will follow you over - r the earth, ſaid 
Tt It needed ſuch a ferititnent as my af 


fedtion for you to overeome, in a negro, 


the remembrance of his country. 1, no 
longer, think of it; but | feel that, 
ſhould 1 loſe you, this abode would be- 


come odious to me. The deſire of re- 


viſiting | my country too would return 
with vigour. Ah, what ſhould I feek 
there! New torments; ſince it would 
only offer to me the aſhes of a departed 


Father, the remembrance of a loſt lover. 
For Bumm and Anclis without me will 
never return there. 


My only unhappinefs, ſaid Ferdhiond, 


1s to leave Bruno behind us. I tremble 


to bid him a laſt adieu. Yet his age, 
full more the zeal which binds him to 


-his duty, do not permit me to hope that 
Ho will N us. Ab! do not deſ- 


pair 


L 47 1 
af to. overcome his repugnance, kad L 
loves us as n father. 

Our venerubleold friend had quizterd 
us ſome days before: the cares of his 
miniſtry (which he never forgot) having 
called him back to the city. M. and 
Madame d& C-—— were preparing alſo 
to depart: Ferdinand had taken. the 
name of . at the requeſt of Ho- 
ria d father. I promiſed-to (follow them 
when I ſhould have eſtabliſhed, in my 
plantation, the regulations that 1 ad 
ins ont and they left me with 2 

nd Om . 

be new order of things which had 
defigried: to adopt had not an improve- 
ment of the eſtate for its object. A care, 
dearer to my heart, occupied my mind. 
Ir was thecondition of my poor negroes, 
Regarding diſcipline as the baſis of tran- 
quillity, happineſs, and good order, I 
paid my firſtattention to that. I cauſed 
them all to be aſſembled, and 1 Tpoke 
thus to-them. ' © 

' My friends, Lhavs: reſtored NG to 
you, and yo have promiſed to ſerve me 
in return. I'wiſh not by a ſurprize, un- 
worthy of me and of your conduct, to 
abuſe the firſt emotion which gratitude 
_ in your hearts, I have not deſ- 


1 2 troyed 
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troyed your chains to impoſe new ones 
on you. If any of you turn your eyes 
toward yout country, let him ſpeak; let 
him behold me ready to conduct him 
bert! ni, 0 Ni ug, 

A very ſhort pauſe enſued. No; was 
the unanimous cry. We will yet re- 
main with you. We wiſh to die in our 
eountry in our old age; but we wiſh al- 
fo to conſecrate our yd th to our deli- 
„ 37 3b f os hen tn fight ff a [ ry ben 
My countrymen, I replied, I thank 


you for your friendſhip. Hear what I 
deſign for your welfare. To aboliſh all 
rule would be to nurture crimes. I be- 


lieve you incapable of committing any, 
but I will ſhew myſelf inexorable to the 
perverſe man who ſhall be guilty of 


them. Yet will I not puniſh-you. - The 
puniſhment of crimes is in the hand only 


of the laws. Expect not, from me, an 
undue compaſſion which ſhall make me 
conceal the criminal. No: I will myſelf 
conduQt him to the hands which are the 
depoſitary of public authority. Vet, 


again, I believe that not one of you will 


oblige me to employ this ſeverity. 

But let us quit this ſubject for one 
which is indiſpenſable to man. It is the 
order ever neceſſary in a numerous ſocie- 


ty. 
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ty. Aſſembled as you were in this place 
by misfortune, retained here as you ſtill 
are by gratitude, henceforth united by 
your mutual labour, your happineſs de- 
-pends o concord. You ought to love 
each other. It is the firſt duty of men. 
will give you the example; but my 
friendſhip ſhall not be without diſtincti- 
ons; if you will compel me to make 
diſtinctions. I Will give it, without re- 
ſerve to him who ſhall exalt himſelf by 
his love for his brethren. It ſhall be 
weaker to the negro who ſhall attempt 
to diſturb the repoſe of this ſociety. But 
1 ſhall, eternally, withdraw it from him 
who ſhall manifeſt. incorrigible hatred 
againſt other men: even though they be 
Europeans. Loaden with my indigna- 
-tion, I will chaſe him from this ſpot, as 

the invader of the general peace. 
No longer ſhall any taſks be ſet in 
your labour. Tou will calculate the 
quantity by your ſtrength; you willex - 

ecute it, by your love; and you will con- 
tinue it, as reaſon ſnall dictate. If the 
land ſhould remain uncultivated, I could 
not give you cloathing and nouriſhment. 
Your. intereſt, then, proceeds hand in 

hand with mine. Man is not born for 
Aleneſs. If ſome diſſipated negro for- 
H 3 „ eis 
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11 
gets this firſt law, whips ſhall not call it 
to his remembrance; having done no- 
thing; he ſhall receive nothing from us. 
He will, therefore, have no fuppart. 
Then, ſhall we fee if, compelled to ten- 
der a —— hand toward me or 
toward his companions to obtain ſome- 
thing for his poſitive wants, then we 
ſhall: ſee, if he will not remember that it 
is neceſſary he ſhould labour... 
I wiſn that my ſight may always in- 
ſpite confidence. I would not have your 
countenance teach me that you fear it. 
I would' that friendſhip alone ſhould be 
viſible at my approach ; for, when 1 
mingle: with you, it ſhall be to conſole 
you in your troubles; to fpeak to you 
of mine; and to bleſs, with you, that 
eternal truth and wiſdom which has at- 
tached the ſatisfaction of the heart and 
tranquilſity of the mind to an upright 
and exa& performance of our duties: it 
ſhall be to liſten to your complaints, to 
remedy or convince you of the in juſtice 
of them: finally, it ſhalt be to. unbend 
myſelf from my cares (for all need in - 
dulgence) by: the prooſs of your attach- 
ment; and to ſooothe yours by the ef- 
fuſions of my friendſhip. . 5 


— 
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Is this mode of life agreeable to you; 
my friends? Swear then, among yqur- 
ſelves, to obſerve the order ang. well ber 


of it. 
_ we do. ſwear !. we da: ſwear 1 
they eried with one voice: and- may he 
be puniſhed with ſeverity; who: violates 
his oath It is enough, aid I to them. 
Go: the reſt demands my care. 

On the following. morning, Larofe/be- 
fore the break of day, and, going to the 
habitation of the negroes, I ordered tha 
commander to aſſume his uſual kunctions, 
and to purſue exactly the practice ta 
which he had been accuſtomed during 
the time. that the management of the 
plantation had been under the direction 
bf the ovetſeer. I wiſhed, now, that my 
mind: was. fomewhat at liberty to give 2 
ſcope to its obſervation, to ps myſelf 
of tho ſyſtem which has — adopted for 
the government of the negroes. |  - 
The hour of labour having arrived, 
ſleep was ſoon ban from, the habit» 
tion by tlie frightful noiſe of enormous 
whips. In a ſhort time, I beheld: the 
poor negroes, almoſt; naked, and with 
theit ryes. half opened, crawling out of 
this bumble dwelling, in which the mar 

e af — ſometimes gonfoled them 
| H 4 for 


| i 
for the injuſtice of men. Scarcely yet 
aſſured of the truth of what they had 
heard and ſeen reſpecting their liberty, 


in ſhort, almoſt believing the whole to 
be a delirium, I ſaw the impreſſion of 


peace ſlowly vaniſh from their counte- 


nance; and an idea of the continuation 
of their wretchedneſs, by degrees, ariſ- 
ing to conviction. | IT 
And now I learned that five hours ſe- 
vere labour muſt precede their firſt re- 
freſhment. And they are men, ſaid I, 
who have dictated ſuch laws to men like 
themſelves? Are there then two ſpecies 
of men? —_—_ . „ 
As ſoon as all tlie negroes were aſſem- 
bled, I took the unworthy whips, and 


tearing them into a thouſand pieces, I 


trod them under my feet; my unhappy 


countrymen gave a' ſhout of joy; and, 


with one voice, one heart, praiſed the 
God of the univerſe for this confirmation 


of their liberty and happineſs; and thus 
(too ſeldom the caſe) was the name of 
the Creator heard in this land unſullied 
by « id orten 


I cauſed a cordial to be given to each of 


them; a precaution that intereſt, at leaſt, 
ſhould take in the abſence of humanity ; 


to preſerve them from the * 
15 | 5 


© 1 
of their exceſſive perſpiration, and the TM 
heat of the ſun : a principal cauſe of the 1 
frequent maladies of theſe poor people. A 
J aſſured, them that they ſhould, each 
morning, receive the ſame refreſhment ; 
and that, henceforth, the ſound of a bell 
2 be the ſignal of their riſing to lar 

ur. 
We yy OS. proceeded to the em- 
ployment of the day; and the com- 
mander, according to his uſual -practice, 
aſh gned to each his taſk. My friends, 
ſaid I, will you oblige me by ſabouring 
-a ſhort time as you have been accuſtom- 
ed to do? The moment I made the re- 
queſt,” one of; them began a ſong (4); 
and all of them inſtantiy ſtooped to the 
ground, and applied. themſelves to their 
labour with: vigour. This ſong will 
continue till the hour of their taking their 
food, ſaid the commander to me, and 
during, that time no one. dares to raiſe 
his — obſerved that they laboured 
with their faces to the ſun,, ju increaſ- 
ing heat could not fail greatly to oppreſs 
them. If a. European were in my place, 
ſaid I, to the commander, you would 
not dare to change their poſition? No, 
be anſwered; the work muſt be execut- 
ed RR y as it is ordered. Suppoſe, 
Af; Hg however, 
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however, ſai I, you were ts make the 
alterntion, what wauld de the conſe- 
| = rote yourſelf? Probably, fifty 
es of the whip,” ——— Would it be 
injurious to the proprietor were theſe 
People to begin their work at the other 
end of the ground ee No: it 

would be the ſame thing.“ 

Oh, Europeans, does your barbatity 
thus pervade all! Does it extend even 
to the moſt indifferent things! 

Still, they continued to labour with in- 
_ credible aivity. One of them ceaſed a 
moment from his work. By the violent 
Manner in which the humid drops ruſhed 
from his pores, and by the working of 
his dreaft and ſides, 'T imagined that fa- 
tigue had cortipelled him to take breath. 
You fee that poor man, faid'T, to the 
commander. What do your inſtructions 
inform you to do with him? To go, and 
remind him of his labour by a dozen 
RArokes- of the horſe- whip. What, faid 
J, without enquiring into the cauſe of 
his ceaſing to work? He ſtands ſtill, 
replied ' the conutanders that is lulfei⸗ 
ent. 

I approached the negro. Alas, the 
unfortunate man had been ſo long accuſ- 


tomed to the mandates of r | 
| that, 
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that, forgetting his preſent condition, 
without ſpeaking to me, he. lowered his 
' timid head, and ſeemed to await the pu- 
niſhment which he fancied hung over 
him. Friend, ſaid I, why have you not 
continued your labour ? He ſhewed me 
an enormous thorn which had penetrated 
his foot, almoſt to the bone. Tears, 
in deſpight of my efforts, ſprang into 
my eyes. And this, cried, 1,..is-.a,crime 
which Europeans deem worthy of pu- 
niſhment? N 4 nie vet cls 5 

I bad dwelt long enough on this ſcene; 
and, interrupting. the labour, I placed 
the negroes in a ſituation where they ſuf- 
fered lets from the ſcorchin rays of the 
fun... 1 wiſh for no taſłs, ſaid Ito. them. 
Let each of you, my friends, perform as 
much as is ſuitable to his ſtrength; and 
let each reſt as his wearineſs ſhall xe- 
quire. Forget not that you are no lon- 
ger flaves. 


* 6 


Their uſual refreſhment was now 
brought them. Ir conſiſted of ſome 
boiled fruits of the banana, and moyldy 
biſcuits. Have they no other proviſion 
than: this? faid I. Very rarely, anſwer- 
ed the commander; but, ſometimes, 
we give them a little dry raneid cod, or 
a little damaged beef, the refuſe of ip 


ores, 
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ſtores, which are bought at an inferior 
priee. I caſt away this infamous meal; 
and diſtributed among them more 
wholeſome aliments which I had taken 
care to provide: for I knew the neceſ- 
ſity. Fe | | 2 
They afterwards returned to their la- 
bour, but as freemen. They ceaſed, 
at the uſual hour in the evening, with 
leſs fatigue, although they had perform- 
ed much more than the common work 
of the day. And why? It was becauſe 
the ſoul had reſumed part of her energy. 
In chains the ſoul languiſhes, and the 
body becomes ener vate. g 
Nations of Europe ! Dogs have divid- 
ed with you the glory of your conqueſts 
in America, You have been ungrateful 
to them; and relied too little on their 
Powers; or, to them, you would have 
confided the culture of your new coun- 
tries. They would have ſerved you 
tter than negroes. The weakeſt of 
animals is man enſlaved! 4 
My friends returned from the field 
with ſongs of triumph and joy. A Eu- 
rtopean would ſcarcely have believed 
they were negroes in the American iſles. 
He would have been deluded, for a mo- 
ment, with the picture, which he _ 
ir On orten 


_ 
often ſeen in his own happy country, of 
the contented reaper, the joyful vine- 
gatherer returning to the peaceful home, 
where repoſe and happineſs, waited his 


arrival. : \ 

Meanwhile, report had ſpread theſe 
occurrences to a conſiderable. diſtance, 
and I ſaw a number of negroes, .who 


had ſormerly deferted from this planta- 


tion, return. to place themſelves under 
my protection. Of ſome of theſe I en- 
quired into the cauſes which had induced 
them to eſcape. The firſt that anfwer- 
ed me was an old negro. One day, 
ſaid he, after the uſual hour of repaſt, I 
was ſurpriſed by ſleep, under the ſhade 
of a tree; and did not hear the ſignal 
given for us to reſume our labour. I 
was awakened by violent ſtrokes of a 
horſe whip, which lacerated my body to 
ſuch a degree that, in my , agony, an 
involuntary cry eſcaped me. The over- 
ſeer, who was preſent, ſaid—Has the 
wretch the audacity to complain? I 
mildly anſwered, no fir : my pain forced 
me to cry out, in ſpite of myſelf, This 
anſwer was conſidered as ſcandalous out- 
rage. The next day, I was puniſhed 
with an hundred laſhes of the whip; 
and, as I had not the happineſs to die 
$7598 * 
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as I vainly hoped, I preferred, a flight 
into the motntaing——where, at N 
death would not be attended with ſuc 


# &4 + * 


of the ters lady, {be let her hand- 


Was turned to her. The fall of an hand- 
kerchief does not make much noiſe; 

and, as I did not hear it, ſhe was re- 
duced to the fatigue of opening her 
mouth to call me, As a puniſhment for 

my fault, ſhe gas me ten ſevere laſhes. 

One of theſe blows wounded my breaſt. 

At that time, I ſuckled my infant, but 

+ my nulk left me, and my child waſted: 

it was not my fault. Madam the over - 

ſeer's lady, perceived it, and told me, 

that ſhould my child continue to fall 

away. ſhe would puniſh me with laſhes in 
proportion. If that would have made 

my infant thrive I ſhould have taken 

them patiently, but I had nothing to, 

give him, and be continued waſting 
1 every day. The fift time I received 
twenty laſhes; and fifty at the ſecond ; 
eee ee 

| 1 
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and that grieved me ſadly... I reſolved 
to leave Fm and take to flight for 1 
thought; when I ſhould be gone; they 
—— give the infant to another woman 
to fuckle, and that he would thrive 
again : and fo I ran away. 

I found, by each of their tories, that 
they had Me — the ſame” 3 for 
ming their flight. I enquired of the 
commander what punifhment was inflici- 
ed on fuch negroes as deſert. The firſt 
time, he antwered, the proprietor orders 
the deferter to be flogged according to 
his pleaſure ; the fecond time, they in- 
creaſe the number of laſhes, and beſide 
faſten a heavy iron collar —1— his neck, 
to which is hxed horiaontally a long bar, 
alſo of iton, which prevents him from 
penetrating among the trees; and this 
burden he is condemned to carty for 


life. If he deſerts the third time, he 


dies. 


But, replied L. if I have not miſtaken 


ä that which the Europeans call the Black 
Code, they ate fotbidden to put a negro 
who ſhall deſert to death. That | is true, 
anſwered he with an arc ſmile; the ne- 
gro dies, but they do not put him to 
death; for they do not kill him at once: 
he only dies in conſequence of his puniſh- 

ment, 
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ment. They giye him ſo many laſhes 
to-day, ſo many to- morrow, and ſo 
many the day after. If the negro dies, 


it is not the — s fault that he had 


not ſtrength to ſupport a thouſand, or 
ten thouſand laſnes. 


Ah Europeans! you indulge in the 


hituries which the American iſlands pro- 


duce, without ſuſpeQing- that theſe 
luxuries rave precipitated generations 


of men to the tomb! With exacteſt 


truth may it be ſaid, that not a berry of 


coffee, not an ounce of ſugar or indigo, 
is exporied from the iſlands which does 


not coſt a drop of ſome negroes blood! 
Alas, think you of the calculation! 
How ! if an handkerchief falls by the 


anke of a European lady, may a 
negroeſs therefore be laſhed. to death! 
What then ſhall reſult when negroes 


commit real crimes? What? when ſe- 
vereſt puniſhments have been the con- 


ſequence of Aa | negro's misfortune 
in breaking a china cup, or his auk- 
wardneſs in dreſſing the head of a Euro- 


n? (5) 
— 7 rdoned- all the delete ifI could 


pardon thoſe who had committed. no 
crime. Four 008 1 e the whole 


411 3 2 panda hte number 
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number any. more faithful, more. induf- 
trious than thoſe. | 
Another object intereſted me ſtrongly. 
] interrogated the negroes ſeparately 
concerning their faith. There was not 
one who did not anſwer that he was a 
Chriſtian; but when I demanded what 
they underſtood by the word, I found 
them. all in the profoundeſt ignorance. 
Such as they had been in Africa, fuch 
did I till behold them among an enlight- 
ened people. Yet it is deemed. a ſuffici · 
ent compenſation for the ſufferings of 
theſe unhappy people that they are ſav- 
ed from error. Saved from error! Of 
what importance is the name of Chriſtian 
to them, if they gre not taught the vir- 
tues of Chriſtianity ? And how ſhall they 
acquire them? By inſtruction and 
example. Inſtruction! they receive 
-none. Example ! you. know, Europe- 
ans, that which you give them! 
l engaged a well informed and virtu- 
ous eccleſiaſtic to dwell with me; and 
dedicate his la bours to the inſtruction of 
the negroes. As purity of manners faci- 
Jitates the intelligence of the mind, 1 
turned my whole attention to their con 
duct; and I ſoon ſaw concord, attach- 
. © 5-48, 12 ment 
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ment to duties, and, in fine, happineſs 


reigning around me. 

Orourou: and his father, zcaloufly fe- 
conded my endeavours. ' I enjoyed the 
happy fruits of my labour; and was as a 
father ſurtounded by an immenſe family, 
wo counts his hours by the love of his 
children. What could be wanting to 
my felicity ? Alas, you who have loved, 
you will eaſily imagine. I frequently 
painted to myſelf Ameha, unfortunate, 
wandering, perhaps dead. 1 repreſent 
ed her father deprived: of his dau bter'm 
his olds age, rogretting the (death fran 
which he had — fled upon the 
coaft of Africa!!! 

Such was the cauſe which iſoned the 
happibeſs of the moſt valuable days 
which:I had Paſſed: from. the moment of 
my birth. 

One day that] had tetired: after dinner 
to take Ee repoſe (agreeable to the 
uſuge of warm countries} the idea of Ame- 
Nx preſented itſelf to me with fuch 
Arength that E eould not fleep. - It pur- 
Mod me mort immportunately chan eder. 
1 getufet myſelf of ingratitude; ' Did ſhe 
wor, fad 1 to myſelf, quit every thing 
46 ſetk me ꝰ Was T1 not in fact a ſtrar- 
err to her father ? And what was 0 

whic 
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which could prevent his flying. to my 
ſuccour? And I—an unfaithful friend, 
an unfeeling lover-—have not I, during 
ſix months, remained in opulence with- 
out an effort to diſcover them! Have I 
thus, then, repaid their cares, their fa- 
tigues, their ſacrifices? But where to 
ſeek them? I have no elue to direct my 
ſteps. What then? ſtill, ought to de- 
part: my heart tells me fo, and it has 
never deceaved me: ' 11 1 / 
_ I applauded tlie reſolution; and I was 
reviewing,/ in my aun mind, the pro- 
bable means of executing it, when a do- 
meſtie came to inform me that a man had 
arrived from the city and earneſtly preſſ- 
ed to ſee me. .1 ordered him to be con- 
ducted to me, and he ſoon enteted my 
apartment. by; 941% 101114 l CCL #3 * 
Sir, faid he, may I take the liberty 
to enquire if you have not in your houfe a 
negro of the name of Ouauros Yes I an- 
ſwered. He is one of my friends. My 
eommiſſion, returned the ſtranger, is of 
a delicate nature. Lam nut ignorant of 
your: confequence hete, aid I have been 
very unwilling to de am thing which 
wauld be: diſagreeable to you, T have 
relied on your hondur; and although 
m orders hre extremely ee [ 
Not F a ave 


8 I could not maſter | an emo- 
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have preſented my ſelf n to execute 
them. 

To the matter, ad I, with- inquie- 


tude. I have, laid he, the ,expreſs or- 
ders of the king o ſecure the po 


Otourou, | 
The word was. ded to me. Om 


ron Ah, what has he done? I cried 


with agony. The ſtranger ſaid, I am 


entirely ignorant. And whither do 


you mean to conduct him? = To 


France: to Paris. Such are my oiders.” 


“ But, Sir, O/ourox is noiflave z; and he 
is rather under the protection of the king 
of France than his ſubject. It was his 
own free will which led him to this 
iſland, and my houſe ought: * be reſ⸗ 
pected as. his. ſacred aſylum.!—*Pap- 
don me, I cannot enter — — 
Thave my orders, and Imuſt obey chem. Pp 

— What under my eyes 1 
feel, perfectly, that it will be eaſy for 
But to oppoſe the execution of 3 


But conſider all the dan gerous conſe- 


quences of each cdadufiiten „1e 


While he ſpoke to me, I ſought iome 
means of — him and gaming time 
to remove Oiouras from the danger. The 


door opened, and Otouram entered my 


tion 
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£F tion of terror; and it clearly pointed out 


to the officer the very thing I would have 
concealed. | £72 

Lou are the perſon, ſaid the officer, of 
whom I am in ſearch. Otourou, I arreſt 
you in the name of the king. 

Otourou looked at me, but without 
emotion. I threw my arms round him, 
without the power of a word. A negro, 
who was entering the room with Otourou, 
ran to inform his father of the inexplica- 
ble affair. Oſinyn haſtened to us. 

Your ſon !——cried I—but be the 
. conſequence what it may, I will not ſuf- 
fer him to be torn from me! Sir, I ſaid 
to the officer, I have an hundred ne- 

roes: they will each of them periſh 
ne enn * 

A moments attention, ſaid O/myn in- 
terrupting me: be ſo good, he continu- 
ed, addreſſing himſelf to the officer, as to 
acquaint me with the buſineſs. The of- 
ficer repeated the whole affair, and when 
he had finiſned, O/myn turned with a ſe- 
vere air to his ſon, Otaurou, ſaid he, 
you are a negro: be not guilty of a falſe- 
hood. Vou have travelled through part. 
of France: does your recollection re- 
proach you with any crime? It is your 
R 7 father 
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father hQueſtidas you. N repli- 
eFOJore, witn firmneſs, 
I am proud of it, ſaid Of my8. Sir, I 
am his fat ber: he ſhall follow 1 1 
lay my command on him. 
What! cried I with bitterneſs, vill 
you ſuffer it? 
hall we tremble for innocence? re- 
plied Ofmyn. I have but one uneaſineſs. 
I cannot! follow him. That care, an- 
fwereck J eagerly, concerns me. If he 
muſt periſh, lt ſo. 1 will periſh: with 
him. | 
Yguthave, q hope, nd Huch misfortune 
to fear, ſaid the officer. But my veſſel 
waits and we muſt de part. Tour af- 
fairs, the jeomtietationg which it is 
neceſſary you ſhould procure, will not 
permit yu to accompany us. Loet, be 
ſatisfied that he ſhall want no attentions 
of mine to render his fitugtion as little 
painful as it can be. And, — 
ſcareely am . to ivo you the 
intimation, I inform" you that it is to 
. —.— I ebadutt him. When yen 
atrive at Paris, come to me ; this is my 
addreſs; and 1 will facilitate the meats 
of your 1 peaking with your friend. | 
I felt that the reaſoning: of the officer 
was: juſt; and that even Otourow's * 
would 
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would not permit me to depart in leſs 
than two or three days, I ran to my 
cheſt, took out two hundred louis d' ore, 
and gave them to Otoureu. Go: ſaid I. 
Heaven will protect us. You ſhell not 
be long at-Paris before awe. Ah, my 
friend! be without inquietude. 
Isnquietude, ſaid Oioura ſmiling: 1 
know of none. e | 
I aſſembled in haſte the little effects 
that might be uſeful to him. The offi- 
cer urged us to haſten a ſeparation which 
only became more cruel by delaying the 
moment of it. Diſmayed, almoſt fran- 
tic, I threw myſelf into the arms of Olou- 
gau. | You: ſuffer, ſaid he to me: what 
has become-of your courage? Firmnefs 
ſhould always accompany purity of 
heart. N. 1 * e 97 
yielded my place to his father. He 
approached with a collected look, He 
took the hand; of his ſon; and fixing his 
eyes. upon him Vu haye not deceived 
me, ſaid he. No, my father: rephed 
Otourou. Gothen, ſaid Oſmn, I perhaps 
Mall never ſee you more. I give you 
my bleſſing. Whatever may happen, 
ve and die an honeſt man. He em- 
braced him without ſhedding a tear. 
Salle, SAL U I Was 
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I was far from imitating this conſtancy 
of mind. In pity to me, O/myn and the 
officer forced Ownurow from my arms. 
They placed him in a carriage, and; he 
departed. | 

What a ſtroke! [t was ſo much more 
terrifying ; as, ſince, the iſſue of our laſt 
misfortune, I had believed Otouron, as 
well as myſelf, ſecure from any ſuch op- 
preſſion. ' I was without doubt reſpect- 
ing Otaurou's innocence, but I began to 
have an idea of the manners of Europe, 
of France eſpecially. Of what impru- 
dencies was not an unfortunate ſtranger 
ſuſceptible, who like him had no guide 
but his reaſon, and the voice of nature? 
Might not his virtuous mind lead him 
into ſome act, while- he remained in 
France, which might be deemed a crime 
in the eyes of a poliſhed nation? 

Thus I waſted an hour in vain con- 
jectute, in paſſionate agitation; and, at 
length, arrived at the reſolution I ſhould 
at firſt have taken—to fly, inſtantly, to 
M. and Madame de , to procure 
their eee J and to et 
for Europe. 

I called. Oſian; i go. aid I to kim. 
You cannot accompany. your ſon, and to 
me. alone devolves the right of fulfilling 

toward 
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toward him the duties of a father, and: 
a friend. Govern my little republic in 
my abſence. I cannot leave, to our poc 
country men, any one who will be fo 
dear to them, ag yourſeltf. 
I had given my orders, and my carri- 
age was now ready with every thing I 
deſigned to take with me. I cauſed the 
negroes to be aſſembled. 'My friends, 
ſaid I to them, my concerns compel me 
to make a long voyage; but I leave / 
myn with you. Remember me ſome- 
times; and, if I am dear to you, love 
him as myſelf, 
I then took Oſnyn in my arms. Who 
could have foreſeen, ſaid I to him, that 


we ſhould have been ſo ſoon ſeparated ? 
Yet be tranquil; my friend, I will return 


with your fon, or I will ceaſe to live. I 


embraced him; ſprang into my carri- 


age; and departed : while the negroes 


heaped bleſſings on me. Mappy pre · 
nhb 


ſage! cried I. God muſt be ſen 


le to 
the wiſhes of pure minds 


I travelled with ſuch diligence, that 


in ſix hours I was with my friends. 
What new misfortune ? cried Ferdinand, 


repeated Honoria, both terrified by my 


air. 1 acquainted them, in two words ; 
and informed tliem of my reſolution, 
Vor. II. [ They 
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They ſent to requeſt the preſence of Bru- 
49; and; the good old man drving eme; 
we all eſſayed to diſeover whenes f uti⸗ 


reſeen a misfortune couq ariſe; and, 


ſuch is the effect of pre judieg, that Fep- 
Aman and Honorfa could Nhfeeiy perſuade 
themſelves that Orton had not given 
ſome cauſe of complaint while he relided- 
im France. Ah, my friends! Thid” I, 
fear t6 outrage virtue by an in jurious ſuſ- 

NI Da; en MET 37 Ana Of 
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We eenverſed, afterwards, on the 
means which ought to be purſued. M. 
and Madame de counſelled me to 
defer my departure for a ſe days. Their 
affairs · Iii the ifland were nearly terminat· 
ect; and, in leſs than a fortnight, they 
expected to embark for Europe. Ferdi. 


nand promiſed to haſten bis departure, 


and repreſented to me how proper it was 


that'T ſhould enter a country, unknown - 


to me, with ſuch an object to accom- 


pltſh, accompanied by powerful friends; 


in fine, the weight that his preſence 

would give to his recommendations. 
This might be prudent; replied Bruno, 

if we knew the nature of Otourou's ſitua- 


tion; but, in our uncertainty, a few 
days may be fatal to him. You know 


Otourem, his inconceivable frankneſs, that 


* kind 


( mr. ] 
kind of ſtoiciſm which permits hint not 
to bend to his oppreſſors, and his indif- 
ference as to his fate, when he ſees him» 
felf tormented by injuſtice: with this 
character, if we leave him to his enemies 
he is loſt ; and that he: has enemies this 
event declares. At leaſt, Jranoko will 
. counſel him. He will temper the inflex- 
ible ſeverity of Otouroy's. anſwers; He 
will ſee your friends. He will announce, 
to them, your approaching arrival; and 
they will be the leſs liable: to neglect an 
object in the purſuit of which: they: find 


you will be ſoon perſonally engaged. I 


have ſtudied Otourou the farther he finds 
himſelf removed from any ſtain, the 
more will he himſelf increaſe his own dan- 


ger. Ah! leave him not to be entangled 


in the ſnares. ot injuſtice 
The advice of Brus was a law to ug 
and we heard him with entire ſubmiſſion. 
Ferdinand ran to the port. They point- 
ed out to him a Bourdeaux veſſel which 
was expected to ſail the following day. 
He enquired if there were no other veſſel 
ready. They informed him that a ſmall 
veſſel had that inſtant weighed anchor 
for Nantz; but that it would be impoſ- 

ſible to fave a paſſage in her. 
I 2 He 
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le did not doubt but it was that in 
which the officer had embarked with 
Otourou. Ferdinand could do no better; 
and took my paſſage in the Bourdeaux 
veſſel. 
My friends employed the time which 
3 my departure to prepare their 
letters of recommendation. Bruno gave 
me one to the worthy eccleſiaſtic, of 
whom he had ſpoken when he related 
the events of his life. He has powerful 
Friends, ſaid Bruno to me, an informed 
mind, and a zealous heart.: place your 
confidence in him. Ferdinand, who 
knew the world better than 1, and who 
knew that gold is neceſſary even to in- 
nocence, added an unlimited letter of 
credit on his banker; compelled me to 
accept it; and promiſed to follow me 
ſpeedily to France. 
Dumenil, whom I had not yet ſeen, 
entered. I was about to ſeek you, ſaid 
I, to bid you farewell; and I explained 
to him the ſubject of my abrupt depar- 
ture. He pauſed a moment; then ſaid 
to my friends, alone! In France where 
be has never been! He will be cruelly 
embarraſſed! Why may not I, my dear 
Ferdinand, as I deſigned to have em- 
barked with you, haſten my _— 
| an 
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and ſail with tanoko ? I will immediate- 
ly prepare my papers and the neceſſaries 
for my voyage, and leave to your care 
the reſt of the property I deſign to con- 
vey to Europe. | 

His friendly reſolution was applauded 
by all; and I felt it pour an unlooked for 
comfort into my heart. I ſhould now 


be bleſſed with the company of a man, 


who accuſtomed to European manners 
would level difficulties that I ſhould find 
inſurmountable; and a boſom in which I 
could depoſit my tears, my anxieties, 
my alarms. * 
At midnight, our friends conducted 
Duminil and I to the ſhip. They embrac- 
ed us tenderly. They recommended me 
to moderate a ſenſibility which might in- 
jure my health, and that warmth of 
mind which, in France, might act con- 
trary to the intereſts of the unfortunate 
Otourou; and we ſeparated with the flat- 
tering hope of ſoon meeting again. 
Our voyage was fortunate and ſpeedy ; 
and Dumtml, to ſatisfy the eagerneſs of 
my wiſhes, bought a carriage in which 


we poſted to Paris without a moment's 


ſay at Bourdeaux: xn. 
A crowd of objects, which in this jour- 
ney, in a different temper of mind, 
19017 WE 2 & would 
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would have fo firongly interefted my 
curioſity, almoſt all eſcaped my atten- 
tion; and would altogether, had it not 
been for Duninil, who compelled me to 
admire the opulence-of the country, the 
magnificence of the cities, and the won- 
derfu] vivacity of the people. He would 
not ſuffer me to paſs the banks of the 
Loire without noticing the prodigious 
aſſemblage of antique ſimplicity, and 
modern pomp. There we ſaw the proud 
palace and the modeſt cottage approach 
each other, without jealouſy. There 
we beheld the peaceful ſhepherd aban- 
doning himfelf to'a tender and innocent 
flame, at the feet of monuments on 
which were engraven the follies of 


We arrived at Paris. I flew, at once, 
to the officer who had given me his ad- 
diefs. I found him; he had arri ved 
but four hours before us. He ſpoke to 
me of my friend. Otourou had betrayed, 
he informed me, no forrow during the 
voyage; but had always ſpoken with 
the tranquilhty of an undiſturbed mind, 
and with a proud indifference for the 


opinions of men. I recogniſed the cha- 


racter of Our. 1 then recalled to the 
ders memory the promiſe he had 
8 | given 
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given me to conduct me to my friend. 
That does not altogether depend on me, 
he anſwered ;-but mrepare a memorial, 
and I will procure it to he preſented to 
the 22 and, I da nat  d6ubt but 
he will grant the permiſſion you require. 
ink; was. campelled, then, to moderate 
my impatience; and I began to expe» 
Tiance the fatal delays of form. The of- 
ficer humanely endeavoured to calm my 
mind by aſſuring me my friend was 
wells ng that if there was. any thing 
ahich i zudged might leſſen the 1ncom- 
Yebience of bis ſitua tion, he would be 
in chaſte to procure it for him. 7 227 
Acquaint him of my arrival, <aid 
1 that will, at feaſt, | 7s fame camfort 
to him. The officer Promiſed 'to oblige 
me; and 1, informed of European cuſ- 
toms in this reſpect by Dunes, left a 
rouleau of five and twenty guineas on 
his chimney, as a reward for his care of - 


Ar . 

Duin ad ks viſited: all 
thoſe; to Nom ferginand's letters of: ne- 
commendation were addreſſed ; and we 
were Obi _ detail to each. all :the 
reaſons which Jed us to claim their pre- 
teclion. Pbeir politeneſs did not afto- 
niſh me. I looked for it. ' But the cha- 
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racter of the French ſurprized me at 
each inſtant. I ſaw them give a vague 
kind of attention, and even that inter- 
rupted by meereſt trifles, to a recital 
which, I imagined, ought to have enter- 
ed into their ſouls. In this place, the 
arrival of a head-dreſs would not permit 
our patrons to hear any thing further ar 
that time. In another, a party to the 
theatre accidentally compelled them to 
N our audience to a future day. 

ere, chocolate was offered us in the 


moſt impaſſioned moment of our narra- 
tron. There, the awkwardneſs of a lac- 


quey rouzed, by the fall of a little por- 
celaine, the Fenfibility of the maſter who 


had coldly liſtened. to us. Were we rea- 


dy to quit them, we were then, over- 


whelmed with vows, reed protefia- 
tions, aſſurances. 


We reſerved 3 wide to the friend af 
BE for our laſt. With him, we found 
modeſt ſimplicity, tender intereſt, and 


prudence matured by years. He could 
not repreſs. ſome gentle tears at the 
name of Bruno, Is he happy? ſaid he. 


Ves: we anſwered, happy in the enthu- 
ſiaſm of a feeling mind, and in the ex- 


erciſe of univerſal benevolence. It is 


well; returned the venerable W 
| © 
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He enjoys the reward which I promiſed 
to the exerciſe of his virtue. ä 
He now turned his attention to our 
immediate buſineſs. He ſpoke to us, 
alike without pride or meanneſs, of the 
powerful perſons whom he reckoned 
among his friends. Too wiſe to talk of 
the certainty of a ſucceſs which depend- 
ed on the judgment of men, he confined 
himſelf to aſſurances of his aſſiduities, 
which he promiſed without affeQation. 
He requeſted a memorial from us. 
He undertook to deliver it himſelf to the 
miniſter ;. and to ſtrengthen it by the in- 
tereſt of perſons of the firſt rank, 
_ Notwithſtanding the hope which this 
invaluable patronage gave me, my mind 
was harraſſed with delays that to me 
were - inconceivable. A ſavage, as I 
might yet call myſelf, I had no compre- 
henſion why the truth ſhould be enve- 
loped in ſuch numerous veils, or why 
men ſhould be ſo tardy to remove them. 
Next to the deſire of ſeeing Otaurou, I 
was moſt tormented by my ignorance 
reſpecting his accuſer and the crime 
with which he was charged. Why, ſaid 
I, ſhould not theſe be as. conſpicuous as 
the burning ſun? Yet is all hid in dark- 
eſt obſcurity! I muſt wait with patience 
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(if patience can viſit ſuch a mind as 
mine, in ſuch a ſrtuation) till time fhall 
give me the information which I cannot 
otherwiſe procure. 

In a few days I received a letter from 
the officer which announced to me a per- 
miſſion to fee Orauron but in his pre- 
fence. Dumtnil had gone with the eccle- 
ſiaſtic to the court which was then at 
Fontainbleau. I was alone then. 1 flung 
myſelf into a carriage. I haftened to 
the officer's: dwelling, and we were ſoon 
at Vincennes, where the gates were open 
10 us. I flew into the arms of Oimirm. 
Neither of us could ſpeak. Our feelings 
during dome moments impoſed lence 
—_ 

Othurou was. che fir to find words, 
What anguiſh do I not coſt you? And 
my father Is not my father with you? 
I informed him of all: of the time of 
our arrival, the delays we experienced, 
the hope we entertained. Afterwards I 
led him, deſignedly, into a converſation 
on the period 1 in which he had travelled 
in France with Dumont. He detailed 
"this journey to us with his uſual frank- 
neſs; omitting not the ſmalleſt circum- 


ſtance. 
| The 
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The officer, who ſaw my motive, 
ſaid—J have mo degree of certainty, but 
believe that the facts of which Qrowneu 
is ageuſed are of a later date, and have 
happened in the Iſles. Ah then! I cried, 
again I breathe ! His innocence, there, 
is within the reach of proof. 

We paſſed four —— with Otourou. 
Well my knew him, 1-was compelled to 
view him with new admiration. The 
terror of the plage, in which he was, 
moved him not. My preſence had even 
Produced the gaiety it was always wont 
to do; and, far from my being obliged 
to ſolace him, he was compelled to bo 
my conſalation. 

At length, the officer informed me 
that his .duty:campelled- him to retire ; 
and Otaura and — and ſepa- 
rated. 
I returned to 33 and fled to the 
2 of the Abbe de S*, (that was the 
name of Bruns's friend); he had arrived 
from Fontainbleau with . Ah! 
Idemanded, what ſucceeſs? What have 
.yau learned? My worthy tanks, an- 
—— the Abbe de & U, be patient, 
alarm nat yourſelfs yet, this buſineſs is 
involved in - more-difficulty than I ex- 
1 and fear it will conſume much 
time, 


* 
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time. How! I-cried with diſmay. 
Come, ſaid he, we will have no deſpair. 
We ſhall yet ſee 4 happy iſſue to all. 
But your unfortunate friend muſt, in 
the mean time, endure much; and this 
cauſes me great inquietude. 

The miniſter received us, continued 


| the Abbe de S* *, with goodneſs; and, 


in reſpect to my age, inſtantly examined 
the ſubject of our memorial. The liber- 
ty of the perſon in queſtion, ſaid he 
to us, is not in my power. The crime 


is of too enormous a nature. He is 


charged with a rape. 

Impoſſible! I cried. I believe as you, 
returned the Abbe de & * , that it is im- 
poſſible : but attend to me. My lord, 
I faid to the miniſter, the manners of this 
young negro are well known. He is no 
ſlave; and if you knew the circumſtan- 
ces of his life you would agree that no 
one is more- worthy of your ſervices. 


Pardon me the obſervation, replied the 
* miniſter, but is it not poſſible that your 
'candour has been deceived ? The memo- 


rial which has been preſented to me per- 
| haps might be ſufficient to'convince you; 
but it is accompanied by documents that 


include ſuch proofs as are unqueſtionable. 


The woman n complains, in her 
own 
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own hand writing, of the unworthy ra- 
viſher. You feel, continued the miniſter, 
that after this I could not refuſe the in- 
terference of authority.: however, as you 
intereſt yourſelf in the fate of this young 
man, ſee the banker de L— (he preſent- 
ed the memorial to me) and endeavour 
to ſuppreſs this affair before it comes in- 
to the courts of juſtice. Let the banker 
be contented, and I will reſtore the young 
man to liberty. You will fee that this is 

all I can do for you. 
Ever ſurrounded with obſcurity ! Ever 
entangled with obſtacles } I cried with 

bitterneſs. 44 | 
Our impatience is uſeleſs, ſaid the 
Abbe de S*. Here is the banker's ad- 
dreſs. Viſit him to-morrow. All de- 
pends on his explications, ; 
I looked at the addreſs. The circum- 
ſtance is ſurpriſing, I ſaid : this is the 
ſame banker on whom Ferdinand has giv- 
en me his letter of credit. And fortus 

nately ſo; ſaid the Abbe de S* *. It is 

already a happy commencement of your 
connection. Adieu! I muſt retire to 
reſt ; but I will expect you both to-mor- 
row. You ſhall dine with a youth who 
is my nephew; he has viſited the iſles, 
and may be able to amuſe you. __ 
ml - 
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ad and I took our leave, for the night, 
of the worthy eccleſfiaſtic. ' | 
It was impoſſible for me to ſleep. 
| Dreadful condition of humanity! faid 1. 
Vices have ſo diſguiſed themſelves as to 
compel the laws to trouble the peace of 
innocence! Yet we deſire to live with 
theſe men! We ſeek their ſociety! Ah! 
= — fly them! 
a proportion as the night afvenced 
— did my agitation increaſe. Fam would 
I have deſtroyed the unhappy tendency 
of my thoughts. Otourvu, ſaid I, is not 
ſullied by being ſuſpected; and has not 
Providence drawn us both from a laby- 
rinth yet more dark, more terribly in- 
volved than this? And do ! now doubt 
"his aſſiſtance? His protection is not like 
that of men, ſubjeCt to capfice, to „ 
to ciroumſtances. 

Such were the weapons which my 
reaſon oppoſed to my heart. But this 
indefinable heart combatted with yet 

more violence than reaſon: I could not 
ſubdue it: I could no longer reſiſt it: 1 
iptang out of my bed. 

Ineoneeivable dircumflances! tried I: 
explain yourſelves, and finiſh my tot- 
ture! 


, * 
* 4 _ al N > 4 
» * *% * 
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In the morning I found Duni ni indiſ- 
poſed with fatigues and vexation; and 1 
was compelled to -proceed to the ban- 
ker's wi his company. I aſked the 
porter if his maſter could yet be ſeen. He 
anſwered coarſely 'that he was not at 
home.——* And when will he return?” 
1 know nothing of it. He is in the 
country.“ —£* Well, but I wifn to 
fpeak to him.“ You are not fingu- 
Jar. Every body wants to fpeak to him.” 
My buſineſs is urgent.“ — “ Well! 
He is not here.“ ——* But is there no 
one to whom I can addreſs myſelf? 
Does your maſter confide in no perſon of 
his houſe ??——* Yes: his caſhier.” — 
It is fortunate : conduct me to him.“ 
„He has been in Brittany theſe eight 
days.” “ And when does he return?“ 
“ To-morrow night: fo, if you will 
wait, you may ſee him.”——* Wait! 
—— Wait!— But ſhall I be ſure!” — 
«Yes: he will bg, here to-morrow even- 
ing at five: certainly!“ 3 

Dianenil was ſurpriſed to ſee me return 
fo ſoon. I recounted to him what had 
paſſed. He exhorted me to be patient. 
Such is Paris, ſaid he. The moſt preſ- 
ſing buſineſs languiſhes there, It is a 

world, 


| 
| 


appear with the me 


„ 
world, in which you never encounter 


thoſe whom you want. 


- Duminil would now accompany me to 
the Abbe de S* *; we proceeded to his 
houſe ; and I informed him alſo of my 
bitter diſappointment. I feel your ſuf- 
ferings, ſaid he; but what can be done? 
To-morrow, you will be more fortunate. 


This caſhier muſt know ſomething, The 


banker cannot be abſent without confi- 
ding his concerns to him. Courage, 
then; and a truce to vexations ! Come: 
let me enjoy without mixture the plea- 


ſure which I promiſe myſelf in ſeeing 


you, for the firſt time, at my table. 
My nephew writes a letter in my library. 


He will ſoon have finiſhed, and I will in- 


troduce him to you. 


In a little time the abbè ſent to ſee if 


his nephew was 4 and we ſaw him 
enger. 

Oh thou firſt ray of happineſs which 

pervaded the darkeſt gloom of my life! 


ah! never fade from my memory ! 


I raiſed my eyes to the young man. 


Ab, my God! I cried. But I had 
not power to move. He recollected 


me; and eagerly flew to embrace me. 
It was the youth who had been equer- 


ry to Theodore. ltancko! he exclaimed. 


Does 


F 0s 3 


Does Hanoko live? Alas! Have I not in- 
jured you? Ah, I have too readily. be- 
leved appearances, in oppoſition to the 
virtue of a man! 
The Abbe de S*, to whom I had re- 
lated my adventures, ſpeedily recogniſ- 
ed in his nephew, the man who had aid- 
ed my flight when my life was threaten- 
ed by Theodore. While I had recounted 
my hiſtory to him, my reſpeci for Hono- 
ria had made me conceal the name of 
her brother. i 

But how came it, ſaid I to this young 
man (whoſe name was Francis) that you 
were ſo ſuddenly and ſo ſpeedily ſnatch- 
ed from. my affection and gratitude ? 
Twenty times have I made enquiries 
concerning you, yet learnt not any thing 
of your fate. Alas, he anſwered, ha- 
manity called me away. Dreading the 
ſight of Honoria's tears, deteſting a place 
which preſented nothing to me but the 
poring blood of the victums of vice, ſhall 
I alſo confeſs——yielding to the gene- 
ral prejudice. againſt you; in fine, in- 
formed that the unfortunate object, who, 
in the midf} of this ſcene of horror, ſeem- 
ed the only one that ought to intereſt 
my feeling, was in a place of ſecurity, 
1 departed to join her. I travelled _ 

1 the 
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the Spaniſh territory to which I had di- 
rected her flight, and foon found her. 
I promiſed her (it was all I had to pro- 
miſe)my unwearied cares, and the good- 
neſs of my. uncle, to protect her till we 
ſhould gam intelligence of her father. 
We embarked 2 Europe. Flying 
from à country whoſe remembrance 
wounded our hearts, we arrived at Patis, 
where the beneficence of my uncle ſulfil- 
led the hope I had entertained in behalf 
of an object at once demanding _ eb 
teem and pity. 
Ahl of whom do you tpeak? 1 cried. 
How then, anſwered Francis, have you 
forgot the crimes of Theodore His odi- 
ous paſſion The woman whom 
Every word beſide was loft to me. 1 
— have pronounced the name 'of 
Amelia. It expired en my lips. I trem- 
bled. The good abb&and his nephew 
Fuppotted me. 1 had need of their aid, 
for my ſtrength abandoned me. 8 
The — A ecclefiaſtic — to. 
temper the violence of ane — — 
che remembranoe of another. He 
my hand, and ſaid with: —— mp 
— indeed I do not now ruogniſe 10 
oko. Von who haue ſupported! wh 


_ changes of fortune, have you mot 
now 
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now courage to withſtand the firſt emo- 
tions of joy? Do you thus abandon your- 
ſelf? What then will become of the un- 
fortunate Otourau? Your condition is in- 
gratitude to him! h 

This wiſe conduct did more to recal 
me than all the aſſiſtance which could 
have been laviſhed on me. It abated the 
vehement heat which had been ſudden- 
ly precipitated, as a torrent of fire, into 
my veins. ; K-74 

I will live! cried I, making an effort 
to recall my thoughts. Yes, I will hve 
for Otaurou But let me ſee Amelia Let 
me ſee her if you would preſerve my 
reaſon ! I vill conduct you, faid Francis. 
Stay, replied the abbé; your unexpect- 
ed appearance might deſtroy her. She 
is perſuaded that you no longer exiſt; - I 
have placed her in a religious houſe; an 
aſy lum which her ſituation ſcerned to re- 
quire. I will write to the abbeſs. I will 
beſeech her to communicate the intelli- 
gence to Amelia by degrees. The delay 
will be favourable even to yourſelf. Your 
joy will be the purer; becauſe, Jeſs the 
umpulſe of momentary emotions. He 
left us to write the letter. n. 
I I cannot conceive, ſaid Dunn, how 
Ania could have preſerved ſuch an aſto- 
elt | niſhing 
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niſhing ſilence! She muſt, doubtleſs, 
have ſpoken to you of /tamko? You 
would not conceal from her that he was 
known to you? Why then not write to 
him? Why not inform herſelf —— 
Francis interrupted him. Amelia her- 
ſelf, ſaid he, ſaw anoko.— But I will 
leave to her the taſk of recounting her 
own misfortunes. Her filence ſurpriſes 
you. Lay the guilt of it on me alone. 
es: my dear ö it was my crime. 
Francis confeſſed, with unfeigned ſor- 
row and unreſtrained candour, that he 
had not relied on my innocence, and 
had communicated the frightful intelli- 
ence to the wounded mind of Amelia. 
believed it to be neceffary, ſaid he, to 
extinguiſh a hope which I thought vain, 
and which I ſaw-preyed on her ſou]. My 
attachment for the unfortunate Amelia 
was the cauſe. Will you not pardon it, 
Tranoko ? Ah! the excuſe is too dear to 
me |—cried I, folding him in my arms. 
But how was ſhe perſuaded to follow 
ap She knew that Qtourou waited for 
r. So has ſhe ſince told me, replied 
Francis. But chance conducted the 
myſterious ſcene. Otaurou wiſhed to ſave 
Amelia, I alſo wiſhed-it; and the deſign 
of Ozoura, which I knew not, W 
Se the 
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the ſucceſs of mine, of which he was ig- 
norant. 1 | 
You recolle&, he continued, the in - 
dignation with which the conduct of The- 
adore inſpired me? The unfortunate fe- 
male, who ſeemed deſtined to fall a vic- 
tim to his villainy, reproached my feel- 
ings; nor could I reſt till I had reſolved 
to hazard all for her deliverance. The 
firmneſs with which ſhe had oppoſed her 
tyrant aſſured me that ſhe would ſeize, 
with joy, the firſt opportunity of flight. 
I made myſelf maſter therefore of the 
confidence of two negroes. The em- 
plwKoy ment of one of theſe lay in the outer 
parts of the dwelling: and that of the 
bother, within the houſe, I deſigned the 
latter to facilitate her eſcape; and I pro- 
poſed that the other ſhould conduct her 
to the Spaniſh territory. They were 
intelligent and expert. They compre- 
hended my plan entirely, and ſerved me 
with fidelity. Every thing ſeemed to 
forward my attempt. The overſeer, 
to whom alone the care of Amelia had 
been entruſted, was confined to his bed 
by a wound in his leg, which was a ſmall 
rt of the puniſhment that his baſeneſs |: 
ad well deſerved. I therefore now fix- 1 
ed, for the time of Amelia's eſcape, the | 
evening [| 


| 
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evening of the day on which (I have be- 


fore told you, Lanoto) Theodore was to de- 
part for the city, 

On that 2 (Francis continued) 
the negro who reſided within the houſe 
entered the apartment of Amelia, under 
pretence of carrying her ſome: refreſh» 
ment. Fearing/a ſurprize if the affair 
was not executed ſpeedily, I had order- 
eck this negro to ſtay not a mornent with 
Amelia, farther than to ſpeak the few 
words which 1 had put into his mouth. 


He accordingly ſaid to her in a low 


voice—All is ready for your flight; the 
negro waits for you below. Be prepar- 
ed; in a quarter of an hour, I will re- 


1 turn, and conduct you. 80 ſtrangely 


did events . concur, - that this was the 


ſame evening on which ſhe expected 


Oronron. She inſtantly, then, imagined 


that the meſſage eame from him; and 


did not heſitate. She was ready when 
the negro returned; they deſcended 
without noiſe; got out of the houſe ſuc- 
ceſsfully; and the other negro took her 


under his care. The firſt (according to 


the inſtructions I. had given him, and 
which were deſigned to prevent ſuſpi- 
cion reſting on any of the domeſtics) 
again entered the apartment of Amelia; 

N bolted 
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bolted the door within; attached a lads 
der to the window; got out of the houſe 
by'this ladder ; left it there; and retired, 
without being diſcovered, / 

Judge of the fury and terror of the 
overfeer; when the next day he was in- 
formed of Amelia's flight. By the moſt 
awful threats, he impofed —.— on the 
whole houſe.” He cauſed the ladder to 
be left in the ſame poſition; and when 
we returned the following night the im · 
pn fwore to Theodore that he had 

y quitted nelia a few minutes be- 
— T - ſuſpicions of all were turned 
toward you. I ran to warn you of your 
Gar et; and you know the reſt. 
be Abbe de S* *, entered at this 
moment. He had diſpatched a ſervant - 
with his letter, and we placed ourſelves 
at table. I thought only of the return of 
the meſſenger; nor could any effort of 
1 friends drHert my attention. 7 
At length, he came with the anſwer of 1 
the abbeſs. She invited us to attend her 
at fix in the evening. She condeſcend- 
ingly promiſed to receive us in the exte · | 
nor part of the houfe without the grate, 
to leave us more at liberty, and ſeemed 
| | * to hope that ſhe ſhould be able fufficient- 


by. to prepare the mind of Amelia. "yy 
a 


1 
1 


- 
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had not more than two hours to wait. 
Years have appeared ſhorter to me] The 
abbẽ procured a carriage; and we de- 
parted. | We 116991 
Often have I endured an ariguiſh 
which I have thought could not be in- 
ereaſed to greater agony. Often, have 
I thought my ſoul would not exiſt be- 

neath it. Yet, never had I ſuffered ſo 
much as in this inſtance. An univerſal 
trembliag ſeized my limbs; and the 
wildeſt apprehenſions ſhook my beart. 
The carriage had ſtood a moment 
ſtill; and they had twice told me that 


e had reached the houſe, before I could 


at all reſume my recollection. I then 
attempted to ſpring to the door: in vain. 
My friends ſaw themſelves compelled to 


take me in their arms. I ſomewhat re- 


covered myſelf, and with difficulty aſ- 
cended the ſtairs. The abbeſs received 
me with the tendereſt pity. Fear no- 
thing, ſaid ſhe, Amelia is informed of 
all. Sint tety; » 


She appeared—I faw her—She ran 


with open arms—l fell at her feet—l 


felt her hand preſſing on my heart No 


words, no ſighs, no tears, came to expreſs 
our feelings! 5 
| The 


L. w8i 1: 
The ſpectators - 4c gg oo 
ty. They: approached us 
25 us. Thes — ha ve — 
It was in — 4 : ſhe was now in my arms. 
It ſhall be for ever! I cried. Speech 
ruſhed upon me, and I raved out all my 
joy. My father Oh, my father! ex- 
claimed Amelia. You are not hete! He 
ſhall be reſtored to us! I cried. 

My hope mounted on the wings of 
rapture, and ſaw every "_ within f its 
reach. | 

- Happily, by degrees, the delirium 
ſubſided. The murmur of ſentiment” 
ſucceeded ; and, then, for a. moment, 
happineſs without a mixture of anguiſh! 

"Th he abbeſs, whole reſpectable: old age 
added dignity: to the virtues of a feeling: 
mind, had conceived the affection | of a 
mother for Amelia. At length I perceiv- 
ed the little attention which I had paid 
to this venerable woman. Pardon, ſaid: 
I, madam, the diſorder of my conduct ; 
but happineſs is not familiar to me; par- 
don my inattention! Lou need no ex- 
cuſe, ſhe replied. What reſpect, what 
attention, is worth the pleaſure you 
have given me!] But, added ſhe, ſmil- 


ing, you owe me your gratitude, and I 
will have an immediate proof of it. You 


Vor. II. K may 
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may imagine there is nothing that is hid 
from me Mhich concerns. you,: and which 


: ia item the Knowledge of Amelia. It is 


yours to make me altogether acquaint · 
ed with tha man whom ] am now impar 


tient to know. . 2 "721 oi] £0 1 [35 


Lſaw:in the eyes of Amilia the _ 
ing deſire ſne had to hear me; and Lſuf- 


fered not myſelf to be further intreated. . 


The recital coſt her many tears. But 
what. tears? How, different from thoſe 
which ſhe had ſhed in Africa! | Which. 
ſhe: had ſhed in à place made for negrot's 
tears, in the baleful iſlands of America 
We-were: again united, and all wretch- 
edideſs effaced! 
But have I not, ſaid I. acquired: a 
right to make a requeſt in my turn? 
You have, ſaid Amelia, who underſtood 
my wiſhes; and, though I would gladly 
forbear to Tecal ſome. cruel moments to 
my mind, my heart is yet too proud 
of its fidelity pf Lancko, to deny the re- 


citabof any part of what it coſt me. 


-- Otourod has faithfully informed you of 


every circumſtance ſince out loſing you 


in Africa, till the hour I was: torn from 
his — in that fatal iſland. May 
Tiſoon ſee him again! Not even the ſa- 


usfaction of this bd IHanoto, can 


make 
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make me forget what I owe to his con- 
ſtant friendſhip! - 
You know the manner in which I'was 
taken from him. But Oicurou has been 
too. modeſt to give you all the truth of 
his courage. Wholly engaged in de- 
fending me, he thought not of himſelf, 
He long made the nobleſt reſiſtance 
againſt a multitude, and it was in this 
unequal combat that he laid Theodore: at 
his feet. At length, he was 'overpower- 
ed, and I doubted not that my eyes had 
ſeen him for the laſt time. 
Ah, Lanoko, think what paſſed at that 
inftant in the mind of the unfortunate 
Amelia! Yet, I felt that the moment re- 
quired courage, and I collected all the 
powers of my mind. Be proud, my 
heart! Texclaimed. In misfortune, in- 
flexibility is a virtue. It is the ſafeguard 
of honour! 

I was not long in diſcovering the 
cauſe which led to my misfortune. I 
ſaw it in the elegance of the dwelling to 

which I was conducted, in the attentions 

. which were paid me, and in the language 
of an old woman who never quitted me. 

In a few days, Theodore, the deteſtable 
enemy of my peace, entered the apart- 
ment in which I was confined, Prayers, 
"8 tears, 


9 w — — 
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tears, profeſſions of love, menaces, pre- 
ſents, all were eſſayed with profuſion ; 
and all were diſdained. At length, the 
miſerable wretch offered me his hand; 
and I felt my indignation' rouſed more 
by that than by all his other inſults. 
Think you that forms, cried I, alter the 
nature of things? Know, European, that 
I will have, or a ſpouſe, none but the 
man whom leſtem. 
Incenſed by my refuſal, excited by 
the baſe counſels of the deſpicable wo- 
man, whom he had placed over me; in 
fine, yielding up his mind to the fierce 
cruelty of his character, violence ſuc- 
ceeded to importunities. He thought 
that fear, want, and ſufferings, would 
ſubdue my reſolution ; but he knew me 
not. | | 
Il vas ſuddenly hurried from my cham- 
ber, dragged into a dark and damp 
vault, and my limbs were loaden with 
Chains. The wretched inhabitants of 
the houſe in which I was confined had 
-baſely fold themſelves, and had become 
the tools of the ſtill baſer Theodore. Ah, 
what a condition for a woman who had 
been edũcated amid. tenderneſs, and 
"reared on the lap of happineſs! I had but 
one hope left, I had concealed a knife 
Gr : in 


* 
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in deſpight of all their vigilance. In my | 
moments of ſolitude, I preſſed it to my 
boſom as the guardian of my honour. : 


Thus paſſed eight days, and ſtill my 


mind did not abate of its independence. 


. » . Yet, Theodore believed that the aſpect of 
_"Ejgroal ſlavery would compel me to bend 
before him, and to throw myſelf on his 
mercy. I pardon him the "ſuſpicion. 
His heart was not made to know me. 
He appeared in my dungeon; a man 
accompanied him. Here, ſaid he, is the 
obſtinate ſlave whom I wiſh to ſell you. 
Your ſlave! ſaid I. Your fetters have 
not changed my condition ! While my 
ſoul ſhall remain pute, Amelia ſhall he 
free! Iſhall be glad to buy her, ſaid the 
ſtranger; and then they both remained 
ſilent during ſome minutes. Theodore 


ſought, with an attentive eye, for the 


effect which he thought this anſwer. 
would produce on me. Iwas unmoved. 

My condition for a moment ſeemed to 
touch his ſoul. Aſtoniſhing woman! ſaid 
he: at leaſt condeſcend to entreat my 
pardon. Your pardon! I cried. Find 

4 tiger, let him looſe upon me, and 1 
will fly to meet him with joy ! My words 
rekindled his fury. I will periſh, ſaid 
. 5 he, 
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he, as he Jeft me, or I will triumph over 
you! Then, replied I, you ſhall periſh! 
On the following day, the horrible old 
woman whom 1 had not ſeen during 
my abode in the dungeon, a great In- 


dian Moor who ſerved Theodore, and 


another man, entered my diſmal abode. 
They removed my fetters ; and, doubt- 
leſs, fearing my cries, they bound an 


- handkerchief upon my mouth. I could 


not walk. They were obliged to carry 
me in their arms, and they placed me 


in a carriage, on the ſame ſeat with 


Theodore, When we were at ſome diſt- 
ance from the city, they removed the 
handkerchief from my mouth, which 


had almoſt ſtifled me; and Theodere preſ- 


fd me to ſpeak. During the whole 
way, I ſuffered not a word to ſcape me. 
Whither do they conduct me? thought 
IJ. Iknew not, nor what I was next to 
endure! 5 * 
- Ah, they were conducting me to the 
place in which was my Tanto! Toa 
place which [ would have preferred to 
world, and from which Theodore, had 
known all, would have fled as from 
death! | 


The ſolitary fituation of this houſe 


cruelly alarmed my mind. I now 


thought 


_ tho 1 | 
thought myſelf totally loſt,” Ah] aid I, 
:ſhtink not, my ſouf and dear inſtru- 
ment of my ſſafetyf I eontinued preſ- 
ſſing the knifb to my ps, fart not try 
purpoſe! AW 1 30 uo OD lug 

It was about eftree qm the morning 
when we arrived at this plantation. The- 
bah paſſed" the greater part of the day 
with me, and the evening! drew neuf, 
and I had not yet ſpoke,” At length-I 
could: tio longer contain my feelings, and 
our eonverfation- was cxrncit on Both 
ſides. I boldly repreſented to him the 
injuſtice, the barbarity,” the cowardice 
of his conduct to me. The energy of 
kruth, the vehemende af feeling con- 
funded him: I faw bim turn pale. 
He almeſt repented; and, confiding in 
the aſeendeney of virtue over vice, I be- 
gam te hope that I' ſhould ſubdue him. 
He liſtened td me fitting; I was on my 
"feet ; and, in my agitation, I ſometimes 
eroſſed the room. Lapproached the ih- 
dow, und by accident caſt my eyes oer 
la garden. Ab, gracious God! 1'ſaw my 
an! Nature ig flronger rhan pri- 
IHlencent A werd might bring vun en 
moyſelf, might bring tvin on Hu-. Na- 
ture ſnatched the word from mes I 
ſhrieked and otiedOh, my amo? 
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The fury of. Thetdore was now mad- 
neſs. U di, then, he cried, the cold 
Virtue which. diſtiqins me Deſpigable 
woman—who-: cannot feel, the honaur)T 
would do you! But, I will dee the 
objec of your; baſe paſſion,'. 

Ah, this was the rock on which * 
my honour could be deſtroyed. I threw 
elf at his feet. To yield or loſe you 
* Iranoko- was the choice which he gave 
me; and he left me to a combat, rom 
the recollection of which mx ſoul yow 
flies with tener to 

He came on the following ni 1 
bear my reſolves. My: honour — 
ed; and he pronounced my fatal ſen- 
tence, with the coldneſs of premeditat- 

ed cruelty. He left me. Oturo ap- 
peared at my window. I concluded this 
muſt be the dream of my imagination. 
But I heard him; he ſpoke | to me; and 
1 no longer doubted, To my other 
. terrors were now added} the . of 
friendſhip. My agitation; bewildered 
my mind. I ſcarce. knew what he ſaid 
dome, what J ſaid to him: hut IL preſſed 
him to be gone. Ie did go, ies Thad 
not pronounced your — Ah, I have 
not told him, ſaid I, the fore t that 
would have fared us, all} Abe e 


11 
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of Ttanoko and Otaurou would have cruſh- 
ed my baſe oppreſſors !—As I reflected 
my mind fled from this idea with fear, 
and I was happy in a ſilence which the 
confuſion of my ideas had alone occa- 
ſioned. What a ſcene had not a ſingle 
word produced ! Ah, no, Otourou, Lano- 
ko! I cried. You ſhall weep for Amelia 
without your tears being mingled with 
blood ! | n 

All remained in filence till the noon 
of the following day. I heard not the 
uſual tumult of the houſe, and the ſtil- 
neſs chilled me. I was ignorant that 
my butcher had removed all but the 
immediate inſtruments of his purpoſe 
from the houſe. At noon, I heard him 
at my door. It was faſtened, and he 
threatened to break it down if I did not 
open it. I felt my courage prepared 
for all, and I threw open the door to 
him. Terrifying moment! Theodore ap- 
peared, accompanied by the baſeſt of 
his agents. Without the preparation of 
a word, he ſwore that Iſhould now yield 
to his deſires, or be dragged to view 
'Hanoko's death. Aer 
I have, ſaid I, made my choice. I 
love Lanoto. To preſerve him I would 
give my blood, my life, my eternal ex- 
; K 5 .  Mence, 
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iſtence, but not my virtue. Let him 
die. I will not fave him at a price which 
would render me unworthy of him. _ 
Vainly, during more than an hour, he 
employed ſupplications, menaces, ca- 
reſſes, all the fallies of paſſion, all the 
meannels of vice. Silence (confounding 
him almoſt beyond his endurance) was 
my ſole anſwer, and he left me with the 
wildeſt words of fury. My firmneſs died 
away. Never ſhall woman incur a 
greater danger! 1 would have recalled 
him. My enfeebled cry could not * 
my lips. Soon he returned, with a 
bloody poignard in his hand. Ah, God! 
I cried—and have you dared— Come! 
he anſwered. See him weltering in his 
blood! Come, and enjoy the pangs of 
his death! Yes, villain, I replied, I will 
go. Tes, you ſhall ſee me bid him a 
laſt'farewel! _ ee 
Kage and deſpair animated me, and 
1 rofe. I wifhed to proceed, but I could 
not take a ſtep. He dragged me him- 
felf to a diſtant room, where 1 ſaw a ne- 
gro extended on the floor. His height 
appeared to be yours. But his face was 
Tovered; the blood flowed profufely 
from his breaſt and fide, I flew to throw 
my ſelf on his expiring body. 1 _— 
TIS the 
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the covering from his face. I. ſaw the 
vt the mòônſtrous artifice, The ſwift- 
Weed et k ptofbundeſt diſdain, took 
hs? e of terror in my Heart: I daſt 
a do of contempt on Theodbre and his 
accomplices; and with a tranquil pace, 
I returned to my chamber. 7g 
| -Rouſed witli ame, perhaps wal e 
morſe,” fot this waſte of barbarity, 
followed me, and 1 fo beheld: het 
inſtant of my danger. I ſeized the H- 
ſtrument wich I had kept concealed. 
Approach me] ſaid I. Header turned 
pale, and feceiled. His mereeng 405 
complier, reſolved" to ſet ve bim at all 
events, ſuddenly advanced and ſeized 
we. We ſtruggled; I fell; and in the 
conflict, he received a deep wound in 
his leg. The anguiſh of his wound gave 
me opportunity, to diſengage myſelf, 
and Iroſe. Rage gave me'ſtrength, and 
I ruſhed upon 7Recdore. They wete both 
Feipbet with tetror, and they fled. | 
Till no longer /#bufe your patene, 
erinued Amelia. You know the im- 
tant ſervice which was rendered the 
the worthy nephew of the Abbe de 
e the Seodden of his uncle; and 
5 yours, my benefareſs, {aid fhe,- taking 
the hand of the abbefs.' Tou, madam, 


have 
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have been witneſs of the tears I have 
ſhed over the fate of ee and the 
loſs Th my; father. But you never will 
perfectly know the Sratitude of Amelia. 

The hours filled with ſenſations like 
theſe, eſcape as a dream. It was paſt 
midnight, and we had no thought of 
retiring. The Abbe d S recollected 
the time, and would have apologized to 
the abbeſs.: Why fo?,-faid this worthy 
woman. N have never known a more 
delicious evening; and if I conſent that 
we now ſeparate, it is on condition that 
Joh .dine with me, and. that. the day 

all be at my. diſpoſal. We promiſed 
her; for it 8 as though we form, 
ed but one family; and the, deſire of 
meeting again was equally earneſt j in 
each. 

When Dumtnil and 1 E to our 
hote), we found a pocket ws re to 
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'Duminil (unleſs his aſſiſtance ſhould be 
particularly needful to me) would join 
him with as much ſpeed as poſſible ;-that 
he might be able to leave Honoria with 
leſs uneaſineſs, to follow him, by eaſy 
journies to Paris, accompanied by Du- 
nn,, BRING PEI | 
Dumtinil reſolved to ſet off immediate- 
ly; and, it being then about two in the 
mor ning, he hoped. to reach Havre be- 
fore the enſuing night. I ſcarce. could 
reſtrain my deſire of” going with Dumẽnil. 
Even the happineſs of paſſing the day 
with Amelia would have yielded to the 
ſacred engagements of gratitude; but 
fix in the evening of the ſame day was 
the hour in which I expected to ſee the 
banker's caſhier, and friendſhip and hu- 
manity impoſed filence on every other 
conſideration. 5 
As Duminil prepared for his departure, 
I ſaid to him do you not find an air of 
ſorrow in the letter of Ferdinand ? His 
wearineſs, replied Damen, after a long 
voyage; or rather, perhaps, his being 
compelled to leave Honoria for a feœ days, 
may have ſomewhat affected him; but 
let not your ſenſibility imagine cauſes 
of diſtreſs. He eaſily perſuaded me that 
my apprehenſions were groundleſs. I 
Gut embraced 
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embraced him; he departed ; and 1 
'went to my chamber to take ſome re- 
poſe, of which I now ſtood greatly in 
need after the violent tumults of the pre- 
ceding day. 

1 had found Amelia; 1 ſhould ſoon ſee 
Honoria and Ferdinand; I had powerful 
friends, who would made the moſt dili- 
gent enquiries reſpecting Damont, and 1 
flattered my ſelf we could diſcover his re- 
treat; ; my fortunefurpaſſed even my wiſh- 
es, for my friends had made me maſter 
| of an annual income of more than five 
and twenty thouſand lvres ; Otourou was 
innocent, and muſt again be free; ſleep 
| overtook my mind engaged in theſe re- 

TR and never was Uicep more gen- 
tle | 

Francis entered my chamber while 1 
yet ſlept. You forget, ſaid he, waking 
me, that ſleep is ſo much deducted from 
the enjoyments of the foul. Frue, I 
anſwered; it ſhould have been made for 
the unfortunate alone. I aroſe and in- 
formed him ok Dumtnil's departure. We 
took our chocolate together, and then 
-proceeded to ghe convent, to which ths 
uncle the abbeE was already gone. 
The hiſtory: of this day will de ally 
imagined. But oh, what a day! Filled 


with 
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with tender effuſions, with mutual re- 
membrances, each word leading to a 
new thought, and the mouth at length 
becoming inſufficient for the crowd of 
thoughts! The abbeſs ſpoke of our mar- 
riage, and wiſhed us to fix a day for its 
ſolemmnization. Amelia confeſſed that ſhe 
thought not of that day without pleaſure; 
but ſhe called to our mind the uncertain- 
ty in which | ſhe was reſpecting her pa- 
rents. The feeling was too pure to be 
oppoſed by any argument; and not- 
withſtanding the violence it did my ak 
fection, I yielded to it; not without 
ſome degree of ſatisfaction. The Abbe 
de S* undertook to make every en- 
quiry reſpecting Dumont, and ſcarce 
ſeemed to doubt ſucceſs. 551 
The clock ſtruck five, and J aroſe to 
o to the banker's houſe. I left my 
riends, who, intereſted in the fate of 
Otourou, promiſed. to wait my return. 
The porter recollected me, and in- 
formed me that the caſhier had arrived, 
and expected my viſit. He conducted 


me to his apartment, but left me in the 


antichamber to announce my arrival. 
This ſingle minute was awful to my feel- 
ings! He returned, and defired me to 


enter. 
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enter. L advanced, and ſaw the caſhier 
riſe to receive me. 
He flew and caught me in his arms. 
Ah, it was Dumout that preſſed me to his 
boſom ! My friend! my child! my La- 
uoko ! He e as if doubting himſelf. 
Ah! Icried—and.do I ſee you, my too 
enerous friend! And may I yet pay you 
for all the ſorrows, all the faitigues, 
which you have ſuffered for me! Oh Va- 
nato, Ire faid, what a loſs have I endur- 
ed! To ſee you recals all my anguiſh, 
What is become of my unhappy daugh- 
ter? Why is not ſhe here to augment 
our joy? 
I Was inſtantly ready to inform him of 
all that reſpected Amelia, but prudence 
as inſtantly ſtayed me; and I trembled 
when I conſidered how fatal the ſudden 
and violent emotion might be to him. 
He appeared to be extremely meagre, 
and borne down by 'infirmities; and. I 
ſaw that much preparation was neceſſary 
to introduce the intelligence which my 
heart almoſt refuſed to conceal. When 
our mutual tranſports had ſomewhat ſub · 
fided, I turned the converſation, as if 
careleſsly to the latter part of my ad- 
ventures, and I entered into the matter 
which immediately concerned 8 
25 Ah! 
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Ah! ſaid he - ſpeak not of him! For- 
get a wretch who has unworthily betray- 
ed me, and given me the deepeſt wound 
which. can be ſtruck to the he of a fa- 
ther! Alas, how did I once love him, 
and how has he paid me for all my ten- 
derneſs! But this — Lanoko, and we will 
name him no more: the banker did but 
lend me his influence; it was at my in- 
ſtance that Otaurou was caſt into priſon. 
I have no. longer a daughter! you no 
longer a lover! and the crimes of that 
traitor has torn her from us both! 

The inſtantaneous pardon of Otourou 
could not have delighted me more than 
this diſcourſe. To know his accuſer and 
the crime imputed to him, was to be 
ſure of his innocence and his liberty. 
Beware, ſaid I to Dumont, that ſome ap- 
pearances do not deceive you. 2 
you know Otourou, you will be ſorry 

ve ſuſpeted him. Would to God! 
replied he that it were nothing but ſuſ- 
picion ! I have but too many proofs! 
le aroſe, and brought me ſome papers 
from his cabinet. Alas! he continued 
' —on the frightful day in which I thought 

you already reſtored to us, and in which 
e was a ſecond time torn from us, 
ing been with the magiſtrate to ob- 


tain 
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tain fro him an aſſiſtance which mi ight 
enable us to diſcover you, Lreturne on 
-bbard my veſſel: I expect 
found wy. daughter there, 
heart told 1 me, muſt need 'all my Cong 
lations. She had not been ſcen. C6n- 
ceive my inquietude, my torments! 
What could I ſay to a mother, yielding 
to her apprehenſions? Ah! At wil 
I ſay to my agonizing: heatt }' The night 
pPaſſed, and yet no news! Scarcely was 
it day when a letter was brought to me, 
by a boat belonging to the port. it 
oame from a young man, a ſtran er to 
me, who ſubſcribed himſelf tore de 
C——, Alas Heaven has not permitted 
me to repay his kind bene faction! This 
is the letter. 

II took it, and read it liner: ak 
ks lee db ; 

| You are Aude to er yet 1 my 
heart feels for you. Yeſterday evening, 
as I walked on the ſhofe, a a Jun per- 
ſon (whom 1 believe to be your daugh- 
2 HA\ oY ſeen ger hs — once 
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ftanding het cries and reſiſtance, he hur- 
ried her away with violence, aſſiſted by 
ſome accomplices. His name is'Otourou > 
your ws pr too often pronounced the 
name with rage and indignation to per- 
mit me ever to forget it. Humanity 
urged me in behalf of the ſufferer, but I 
ſaw it would be in vain to oppoſe myſelf 
to the brutality of theſe men; and to 
inform you of the difaſter was all that 
remained in my power. As this deed 
has all the air of a rape, the villain un- 
doubtedly fled with his prey to the Spa- 
niſh part of this iſland. I ſhould judge, 
therefore, it would be moſt adviſable for 
you to haſten to the Spaniſh uns as it 
is probable he deſigns to fail from one of 
them. Trouble not yourſelf to ſeek for 
me: too young to offer you any aid, all 
my ſervices muſt be incſuded in this ad- 
vice, which, though cruel to your feel- 
ings, is yet neceſſa x. 
3 _-, Fam, &c. 8 
i Theodore the Comm,” 
Are not, I thought, the perſecutions 
of the wicked during their life ſufficient; 
maſt they yet purſue virtue from the 
depth of the tomb? But how could he- 
Odore, at that period, have made himſelf 
maſter of Ojourou's name? ns. I 
" ee 
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ſee it, He has intercepted the letter 
which the unfortunate Otaurou wrote to 

Dumont when he entered his priſon. 

While theſe reflections paſſed in my 
mind, Dumont continued: this letter was 
the inftant death- of my wife; and, 
though I could ſcarce reſiſt the crowd of 

misfortunes which ſurrounded me, 1 

went on ſnore to give information to. the 
miniſters of juſtice of what had happened. 

I failed ſoon after, and ran through the 
Spaniſh ports; but all my reſearches 
were in vain. At length, the diminu- 
tion of my funds compelled me to fail 
for France, There I ſold my veſſel, and 

my commercial knowledge procured. me 
the ſituation which I have held in this 
houfe. Ever occupied with the cauſe of 
my ſorrow, ever revolving all the cir- 

cumſtances of it in my mind, I confeſs 
to you I felt, at times, extreme difficul- 
ty to believe Otaurou culpable on the 
mere credit of Theodore de Os letter; 

- but too ſoon even the ſmall conſolation 
of doubt was not left me. The banker 
received letters from his correſpondent 
at St. Domingo, requeſting him to make 

enquiries concerning me; and, if poſſi- 
ble, to remit to me the written evidence 
which was ſubjoined to his packet of let- 
| | ters, 
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ters. The banker inſtantly gave it to = 
me, and I read in it, that a negro named al 
Otourou, having been apprehended for a 1 


murder, had been ſearched, and that 
the billet annexed to the evidence-was 
found upon him ; that this billet having 

an immediate connection with the de- 
claration made by M. Dumont, ſome 
time paſt, it had been thought proper 
to remit it to him, in caſe he ſhould 
chuſe to proſecute the negro. This is 
the billet, added Dumont : it is the hand- 
writing of my poor daughter ! 

How great was my ſurprize when I re- 
cogniſed the words which Amelia had 
written to Theodore at the inſtant of her 
flight, and which Otourou had taken from 
her chamber! Again, and again, had I 
read it, and knew every word, every let- 
ter, which it contained. What an in- 
credible chain of events, ſaid I, to my- 
ſelf, and how weak is the means which 
Providence has uſed to conduct us to the 
height of felicity ? Without this billet, 

never, in all probability, ſhould I have 
found the very perſons who were neceſ- 
fary to my happineſs! | 

You imagine, ſaid I to Dumont, that 
you poſſeſs the proof of Orarou's guilt, 
and you hold in your hand, my dear Dus» 
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mort, the ſacred teſtimony of an exalted 
friendſhip. | 
I then entered into the hiſtory of the 
ſufferings of Amelia and Otaurau. Dumont 
liſtened z yet; at times, almoſt yielded 
to the oppreſſion of various feelings. At 
the concluſion, doubt was ſuperiar to 
all, and he aſcribed what I had related 
to my blind friendſhip. for Otaurou. 
Well, I ſaid, Lwill pardon the father the 
injury which he does to the honour of my 
friend, to his own friend. But would 
you not believe inconteſtible evidence? 
Vould you have courage to hear the 
witneſs? Oh, he anſwered, it would be 
 felicity to be aſſured of the innocence of 
à man whom I have loved, as I loved 
Otourou! IL wilt bring, replied I, this in- 
valuable witneſs; but prepare for. the 
moſt | exquiſite, the moſt voluptuous 
furprac Þ ::*.- e Wk 
What would you ſay ? cried Dumont, 
with ſomething like expectation in his 
looks. Ah! what a hope ruſhes into my 
mind! | BOYS 
I felt that the firſt difficulty was: ſur- 
mounted. I fly, faid I, to bring my 
witneſs! Dream of nothing but happt- 
neſs, till Ireturn! r 
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- I flew. with the ſwiftneſs of j Joy to the 
conyent, My friends turned hae eager. 
905 s upon me. 1, felt myſelf embar- 

ed—l. knew: not in, what manner I. 
a ſpare, the ſenſibility of Amelia—l 
endeayoured to moderate my own. agita- 
tion—My friends, I ſaid, I have the 
happieſt tidings to communicate! ! Otourou 
ſhall be free! cried Amelia, Yes, an- 
9 does your heart intimate 
nothing better ? He is already free] ſaid 
ſhe. " Then. ſaid}, you can ſuppoſe the 
Gght of Oraurcu ſtanding inſtantly before 

you. Do not doubt it, ſhe replied. Let 
im come! Let me ſee him! With ſuch 
courage, continued I, you could reſiſt 
the violence of a more powerful ſurprize ? 
Ah! cried Amelia either you. are the 
crueleſt man on earth, or you have ſe 
my father Do you think - me. 3 
anſwered. Ah! „ hs you, ſaid 
ſthe—He lives Vou have ſeen him 
* is he — Ah, fly with me to his 

et | 
Amelia threw. herſelf into my arms; 
our friends ſurrounded us; I communi- 
cated, with a word, the moſt delicious 
tranſports to their hearts. 

The abbeſs inſtantly ordered her car- 
riage, and in a minute we were all at the 


[41h banker's 
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banker 's houſe. I have not yet named 
you to Dunn, ſaid I, to Amelia. Let, 

e almoſt expects th ſee. you..." My” 

ends, You al remain in his antichati- 
ber. 1 will enter his apartment, and 
leave the door open, and Amelia” can 
feize the fitteſt inſtant to appear. 

We aſcended to the iutlehambelt 1 
entered Dumont's room. He walked with 
haſty ſtrides, expecting We. 

« Welt, are you bidpared: to . 
my. witneſs ?»“ Ves: though i 
were my daughter.“ Could ek 
fill think Otouroy culpable? “ Ah! 
E would to God, he were yet worthy of 
being my friend! - - 
| Amelia could no longer withhold hey 
fell. dhe cried out, ran, appeared, fell 
at Dumont s feet. My father! cried ſhe 

My father, do not accuſe him! He is 
the model of human virtues! - - 

Ah, what an intereſting ſcene paſſed 
before our eyes! The daughter and fa- 
ther could not be ſeparated: yet the eyes 
of Amelia ſought for ſomething. further. 
Dimont underſtood them; for nature ex- 
plained them to him. Do not demand 
yaur mother-—faid he, to Amelia, preſſ- 
idg her to his boſom. She enjoys the re- 
. of her virtues. This mn 

ul . 
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ful information ſpread a cloud over the 
gentle moment; but the preſent hap- 
pineſs, ever ſo powerful over the heart 
of man, ever. ſo irreſiſtible in its influ» 
ence, inſenſibly diſſipated this tranſient 
gloom, and joy took entire poſſeſſion of 
LEE 
Amelia having ſatisfied the ardent cu- 
rioſity of her father, I interrupted their 
converſation: to recal Otourai s ſituation 
to their mind. Each minute which now- 
olongs his impriſonment, ſaid I, would 
be a minute of guilt to us. And of an» 
guifh to my mind . ſaid Dumont. 
The miniſter was at Paris, and the 
Abbe de S** propoſed to Dumont that 
they ſhould both wait upon. him, while 
we. ſhould return with the: abbeſs, and 
expect their arrival at the convent. This 
benevolent lady, who never ſuffered an 
decaſion of doing good to eſcape hen, 
ſaid to them—No: let the young people 
go to the convent, but it will be better 
that I ſhould accompany you to the mi- 
niſter. It is late, and you will probably 


be refuſed an audience; but a viſit, at 


ſuch an hour, from a perſon of my de- 
ſcription, vill ſelf ſpeak ſomething ex- 
traordinary, and will probably open the 
miniſter's: cloſet to us. We all thanked 

_—_ the 


* 
% - 
F " 
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the 2 i this obliging care, and 
Daniors and the Abbe 4e S. * proceeded 
Mh her in her carriage; toithe-mipiſter's 
rehidence ; while . Amelia, Frunciq and 1 
returned to the content. We did not 
long expe&: them there, They came 
with a mandate for Otaurou's releaſe, and 
they were deſired to go and receive Oiou- 
ram early on the following morning. 
Freed from all cares, we placed our- 
{clves at table, and this was the firſt re- 
paſt lich I bad enjoyed without a mix- 
ture of anxiety ſinoe the time in which 
my peaceable youth had fed on fruits 
cultivated by the hand of Amelia. 
When the deſſert was placed on the 
table, and the ſervants. had! withdrawn, 
the abbeſs,: addreſſing herſelf to Dumom, 
Aaid— There is no one but myſelf, fir, 
who loſes by yout preſence. I was the 
mother of Amelia, and her only parent; 
but you have come to rob me of my 
Tights. I regret them much; for it 
would have been a delightful office to me 
to have given her to Hamto. Command, 
madam, replied Damm; my daughter 
can never prove her reſpect to me more 
fectly than in obeying your pleaſure. 
Then, ſaid the abbeſs with goodneſs, Iia- 
woko's - happineſs ſhall | not be _— 
1 . 3 14 iy 
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hand, you know my daughter's-yirtues, 


ty, Which I do not lament, js alt that! 


can offer you in my alliagee. Ah, ſaid 
I, caſting myſelf at Amehais feet.. Let 
my Andi conſent tomy happineſs, and 
I ſhall be too rich. Amalia (mils avewed 


her ſentiments. Lou, madam, fall J, 


to the abbeſs, have deigned tu take the 
title of a mother; confirm, then, my 


happineſs, and conſent to our ſiguing 
our marriage contract inflantly on the 
arrival of Ferdinand. I conſent, ſaid. the 


abbeſs; but 1 muſt preſerve: my rights 
entire; the ceremony muſt paſs unddr 
my roof, Dumont, Amelia, and I, thanks 
ed her with unfeigned gratitude The 
tears of beneficence flowed from: her 
eyes: you are happy, ſaid ſhe, but 1am 
till more ſo—and ſhe was <ager to re- 
lieve herſelf from the effuſions of grati- 
tude, which do but oppreſs generous 
minds. 9 n 71 ta 


+ The exceſs of my Felicity had: not 
made me farget my ſuffering; friend. | 


Before the break of day, Dumont, Amulia, 
and Tflew to the Abbt ar S* *, hg aer 


companied.us to Vincennes. The gate 


of Qtouron's priſon were opened to us, 
L2 and 
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and ſdon we preſſed him to our boſoms. 
The fight of Amelia and her father ap- 
org à dream to him. He could not 

rbear to contemplate them, to aſſure 
himſelf by repeated embraces that his 
ſenſes did not delude his heart. 
Me were in haſte to bear him from the 
ſcene of his ſuffering, and ſoon preſent- 
ed him to the 'abbeſs. I explained to 
him the obligations which had been con- 
ferted on him by that lady and the Ab- 
be d **. Otourou poſſeſſed not the 


pPolſh of European manners: his thanks 


were thoſe of nature. You have pitied 
an unfortunate man, ſaid he. May 
Heaven bleſs you; and, as your reward, 
preſent you frequent opportunities of 
comforting the afflicted )! 
employed the reſt of the day in re- 
ducihg my marriage contract into form, 
and in purchaſing jewels which I deſign- 
ed for Amelia and my friends. Accord- 
ing to my calculation, Ferdinand muſt 
arrive during the night; or in the morn- 
ing at the furtheſt; and I was impatient 
10 terminate all my arrangements that 
_ potfilip might interrupt the” delightful 
m6thents which I promifed myſelf I 
Mould enjoy with my friends. - © 
8 neee Otourou, 


„ £7 
* 
1 
* 


1 

Otourou, ſeldom thinking of himſelf, 
and now participating in the confuſion 
of our joy, had made no enquiries into 
the un juſt motives which caufed his im- 
priſonment; but ſome words which ef- 
caped Dumont in the tranſports of his 
friendſhip, his gratitude, his remorte, 
ſurpriſed and inquieted Oteurou. In the 
evening, we being together alone, he 
demanded an explanation of his unfor- 
tunate affair, and I did not ſoruple to 
give it him without reſerve. Imprudent! 
For a moment, I had forgotten Oraurau. 
He heard me with an aſtoniſhment which 
I cannot expreſs; I recollected his dif- 
Poſition, and bitterly repented my im- 
prudence. At the concluſion of my re- 
cital, he remained a minute ſilegt, and 
then ſaid—with a look of indignation 
which almoſt arreſted my blood in its 
courſe -I could never have imagined 
myſelf liable to the ſuſpicions of Dianunt. 
He changed the converſation;/ and we 
afterwards ſeparated to take ſome repoſe, 
without my daring again to name the 
ect. „ l nee ei 
5 Teent int his e 
following morning and was ſurpiiſed 
not to find him there. I:made enquiries 
amang the d n 


2 „ ' pow 
— F k 1 


omeſtics. concerning him, 
"= "mY . and 


faithful arms.” I thought he 


99) Damned 


% fart. I told him all that had hap- 
- pentd; without the omiſſion of a _— 
N — it is one of the enjoy ment 


—— ¶ů  H__—__ — ä—ũ—ʒ 0 — 
— . eee Saas 
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and one pf them informed me that Orou- 
gen had deſited him to ſay that he found 
himſelf indiſpoſed, and had gone out to 
endeavour to diſſipate his illne fs. I con- 
oluded that he went to ſeek amuſement 
ain viewing Paris; and that we ſhould fee 
um return in the: courſe of: the day. 

tale the ſervant ſpoke to me Iheard a 
pbli-ehaiſe artive at the houſe, I looked 
aut and ſaw Ferdinaud. I ran to meet 
Bim and threw myſelf into his friendly, 


ſomewhat altered, but — that 
40 the fatig wes of his voya 2 nd journey. 


I eagerly — . reſpecting 


"the health of Hi. Her indiſpoſition, 


Lid he, is ligut ; ſne follows me by ſhort 
journeys: and I am without inquicrde 
wankss and he was in * to khow O 


eſa toi tall with our — My 


| HM e contract, I added, waited only 


4 be completed. Les: 1 
_ wiliGgh ity: faid he. It is all that heaven 
ans 3 me _ 3 to dd for your 


dicks z you thallpre- 
ſent 


ed 


12 J 


fent me to the gbbeſt; and, however 
preſſing my affairs may be, I will conſe- 
crate this day entirely to you. But, faid 
I, looking earneſily in bis face, you mult 
pardon my anxious friendſhip; you are 
no longer the ſame. You are ſorowful. 
Let us, he replied, think only of your 
happineſs. My happineſs, returned I, 
is already infected if you no longer place 
any — in Lanato. What would 
you know? taid Ferdinand. Shall an at- 
fectionate friend-cover with clouds the 
happieſt day of your life? If you: are 
now ſilent, l aa; I ſhall ' bee ve this 
friend has 2 to be ſuch. Well, 
ſaid he, liſten; but, while I confide-my 
troubles = you, I 2 _—— 
reg ret, but an example of courage. 
8 yourſelf — misfortune which 
I begin 5 regard with indifferenoe. You 
have known the extent of my fortune. 
It is joſt. Oh Heaven! I enchaimed. 
Whet do yeu tell me? My whole pro» 
perty, continued Fen n remit» 
ted do the banker, on iim Ii gave you 
a ſefter of cradity and at whoſe houſe 
vou ſound Dum he firſt mem that 
ruck my sam, on landing, was his 
— 3 and I have nothing but 
ua uſetels W which will never 


A + | be 


—— . "I A 
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be paid. Does Honoria know it?" 
Ves: the dignity of her mind 
taught me to diſdain a loſs which, at firſt, 
Elamented. The wrecks of my fortune, 
the little ready money I have, added to 
the ſale of mine and Honoria's jewels, will 
leave us yet a yearly income of fix thou- 
and livres, and we ſhall live happily.” 
Reduced from four hundred thou- 
ſand livres income to ſix thouſand: the 
fall is dreadful f It is fo; to peo- 
js who found their happineſs on wealth; 


but nat to thoſe who/ make it conſiſt in 
peaceof wid. 
remained ſome time in a profound 
ſilence; but, finally, I ſprang from 
theſe· reflections, and, though not free 
from anguiſh, yet was J at leaſt ſatisfied 
with.my: heart. You expect from me 
Aid I, an example of courage, and L will 
give it you. I fcarcely feel your loſs. 
The loſs of a vile metal, which is too fre- 


| quently the property of vice. Fortune 

| eannot deprive you of your virtues,” nor 

| el the heait of your friends; and theſe 
are the only wealth of man. Preſs; let 
| un nat change any. thing in the prepara- 


tions that ate making to celebrate my 
union with Amelia. R's 
99905 ie doin ente Ferdinand” 


30 
. 


: a 7 a 
Ferdinand preſſed my hand. Now, faid 
he, I behold my 4Hanoko. I ſee that 
5 1 have ſo w_ admired. 
You flatter my glory by ſparing yaur 
conſolations. "You Cons do juſtice to 
my heart. 5 5 
Hie dreſſed himſelf with magnificence, 
leſs through inclination than to honour 
the nuptials of his friends, and his dreſs 
added to the natural graces of his per- 
ſon. We proceeded to the apartment 
in which I knew the abbeſs would be 
waiting for us. In fact, my friends were 
already aſſembled. Joy ſhone in every 
eye. Joy! ah! what would not a ſingle 
word from me have placed in its ſtead ?— 
There are moments in which even virtue 
is painful“. I then felt it. 2 
No one preſent knew Ferdinand. Ma- 
dam, ſaid I to the abbeſs, permit me to 
preſent this gentleman to you. His 
name will be the beſt title EF can give 
him to your friendſhip. This, madam, 
Never: Iianolo deceivred himſelf, It was not 
his virtue that was painful. He ſecretly lament- 
ed Ferdinand 's loſs: this was his error, and this 
was his torture. Conſidering how the fortune 
had been gained, the loſs of it was no evil; and, 
through whatever channel it might have come to 
Feruinund, it was net worth a thought. . 


LS”: es 
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% Ferumund. Inſtantly all ſurrounded 
-him, all equally impatient to embrace 
lim. Intereſting, inſtructive fight } 
which too ſeldom meets the eyts of 
ybnth; or ſurely men would be others 
wiſe, Ferdinand, in the midſt of ſtran- 
gers, found a reception which too many 
look for in vain im the boſom of their own 
families. Such are the rights of a good 
man! Lei him be named, and he finds 
friends. N | 
The abbeſs aſced me in a whiſper, 
ohen the marriage contract ſhoutd be 
brought for us to gn. I requeſted that 
it müht be at eight in the evening, I 
have yet, ſaid 1, ſome trifling -arrange- 
ments to make, and I ſhall requeſt your 
1 withdraw for a conple of 
urs -wſter dinner. I ſpoke theſe laſt 
words that Amelia might hear them. 1 
was defirous ſhe ſhould: be thus acciden- 
tally informed of my abſence, that ſhe 
might be without inquietude, and that 
ſhe ſhould ſpare me ſome queſtions which 
1 ſhould have been at a loſs to anſwer. 
Hut all this time Otavrou did not appear. 
I informed our friends that he had gone 
out to amuſe himſelf, and his motive for 
it, Yet, though this explained the cauſe 


of 
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of his abſence, we could not repteſs out 
waealinels.. 
As ſoon Adder was 3 1 ara 


For table, and ran to conſummate my 
ſacrifce; it was done. I returned do 
Join my friends; and, whatever tranſient 
apprehenſions I mig he entertain of the 
future, my ſou] enjoyed the: pureſt feli- 


lt 
14 * oached the abbeſs, to whiſper 4 


requeſt in her ear; while } (poke, eme 

e, who had ftolea behind me, plated 
A hands over my eyes, and the whole 
company burſt into laughter. My dear 
Lauaka, ſaid the abbeſs, Lam Fon Br for 


vou; but ſuch is the condition of our 


agreement. You muſt name the perſon 
who holds you priſoner, or there is no 
marriage for you this day. I hope, ma+ 
dam, anſwered I, that Amelia is not a 


party y to the agreement. Pardon me, 


id 3 fo. Then, | replied, 


I divine the matter; Amelia knew that 


my heart would. not deceive: me; theſe 
are a * 's hands that-cover my fight, 
and there is but one wanting to complete 
our felicity': Honoria is the tyrant that 
holds me; 1 am ſure of it. I was not 
miſtaken, it was Honors. Her impati- 


ence to Join her huſhand had ſubdued 


her 


as } . 
her indiſpoſition, and-ſhe had proceeded 
poſt with Dumtnil, Ah, my dear Dumt- 
ni! I ſaid, taking his hand—how much 
are we obliged to you! Recompenſe 
him then, ſaid Dumont to me, by loving 
him as your uncle. My uncle! I ex- 
claimed. You'remember, ſaid Dumont, 
my dear brother, of whom T often 
ſpoken 'to you during your childhood. 
You now fee him. What a happy event! 
faid 1, embracing them both. ; 

,--] congratulated myſelf on ſeeing ſo 
many perſons aſſembled, each of whom 
had conferred the greateſt benefactions 
un me; and I felt a fecret pride as I ſaw 
the hour approach, in which I hoped to 
ſhew their friend was worthy of them: 
A ſervant entered to inform me that 
the notary waited below. I requeſted 
permiſhon of the abbeſs to introduce him. 
When he came, I made him advance, 
and placed him at a table. He laid the 
parchment open before him, and was 
preparing to read. Come, ſaid I, thefe 
forms of law,; among friends, are dif- 
guſting. Here, every one knows my 
manner of thinking; and, happily, we 
are all of one mind. A moment's delay 
would be to commit a robbery on my 
felicity:: Let us ſign, and we will read 
r ; it 
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it aſterwards. '/tanoko is right, ſaid the 
abbeſs: we will leave the reading of 
contraQs to marriages of intereſt. I took 
the pen, and having executed the deed, 
preſented it to Ferdinand. He politely 
offered it to the abbeſs. Pardon me, I 
ſaid, I know all the reſpect which is due 
to a lady, but you, muſt permit me to 
govern abſolutely during a few minutes. 
Having directed each of them to ſign as 
I thought proper, I took the deed, and 
faid to Amelia Till this day, I flattered 
my ſelf that I was in poſſeſſion of all which 
could make my Amalia happy. I have 
no longer any thing to offer you but my 
heart, and that is not ſuffient. Pardon 
me, that I have yielded to duties which 
appeared to' me yet more facred than 
love. - I read aſtoniſhment in your eyes, 
but my conduct ſhall never be inexplica- 


ble to you. You ſee before you, Hono- 


ria and Ferdinand: there was a time in 


which their benefactions conſtituted my 


glory ; at preſent, it might become my 
ſhame. They had immenfe wealth; 
they poſſeſs it no longer. Iwill not be- 
come the accomplice of fortune, and (the 
infolent witneſs of their indigence) revel 
in-their property with indifference. Fer- 

dinand, if 1 ud. a right to diſpoſe of my 
* eſtate, 
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eſtate,” I have fold. it to you, and you 
have juſt agned. the ny. aq This is 

ur title, I gave him the deed which 
had; juſt been executed. 

I would have retired for the prefent 
my friends detained me. Honoria and 
Ferdinand embracing me, ſaid— We will 
not accept of this gift. We have deen 
ſurpriſed into the —_ of the deed, 
41 & it is null: we recal our conſent. Ah, 
. ou thought of Amelia? 
por you behold her . ? You diſ- 


- honour me! cried Amelia. Think not 


ſo of me! Then turning to me—never 
have I loved you more, Fancko.  Yous 
loſs, i I muſt loſe you, is frightful to 

1 heart, But 1 am worthy. of you. 

or the world, would I not ſee you adt 
otherwiſe, though I thould never "behold 
you again. 

Ah! faid Ferdinand, with; IR, e 
whom then ſhall we have = Too 


dear enemy ! he continued, taking my 


hand Force me not to bate vou! The 


hatred of Ferdinand] think of it, Zanoks ! 


Ferdinand, I replied, I know you: never 
will you hate a man of honour, And 
ab! faid Ferdinand—Do I not know that 
ou can never love a man who has diſ- 
honoured himſelf—“ But how diſbo- 
© noured, 


* 
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noured, Ferdinand ?“ By ſuffering 
myſelf thus to be vanquiſhed.” 
Charming example of a ſublime virtue, 
ſaid: Dumm. One of you ſacriſicing an 
ardent, ſuedeſsful, love, and the ot 

ſacrificing wealth—to his honour ! My 


ung friends, you teach to each of us 


w delicious it is to produce the happi- 
neſs of others. Ferdinand, accept tlie 
gift of tank» : and you ſhall-do it with» 
out a bluſh. Amelia, give me your hand e 
I tender it to you, ltanoko, and 1 will-add 
to it my fortune. Ah, great God, I 
cried—this felicity is too much for my 
heart! ng e 1 

Honoria and Ferdinand ſtill defended 
themſelves, and could not be perſuaded 


io yield. During this time, Dumont had 


taken up the deed, and ſeemed to be 
looking on it with profound meditation. 
At length, he waved his hand for ſilence, 
and we all liſtened. Why ſaid: he, do 
I fee on this deed the name of we ? 
Tus gelitleman is not, however, the 
Theodore de C whole letter I have ſhewn 
to you, Ianoto. You have told me he 
was the ſon of M. Urban. It is true, Ian» 
ſwered; and you muft pardon my ne- 
pſgence. I ought to have preſented 
him here by the name to which he is on- 

A 5 titled; 
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titled, but the endearing habit of call- 
ing theſe my friends Honoria and Furdi. 


nand, has prevailed over ceremony. 


Honoria is the ſiſter of Theodore de C, 
who is no more; and her huſband, when 
he received her hand, took the name of 


de at the requeſt of her dying father. 
This gentleman then, ſaid Dumont, is 


the M. de — who: lately remitted his 


property to Europe. The ſame, replied 


Ferdinand. Then fir, ſaid Dumont, your 
fortune is entire. 


Let the effect of theſe words be i una» 


Sued, if it be poſſible to imagine ſuch 


extreme aſtoniſhment and joy as they 
produced. Delightful ſcene! though 
my Pencil would obſcure, with its cold 
colours, thy glowing flame, yet can 
ſtill enter into my heart, and view thee 
there in all thy brightneſs} 

Ferdinand availed himſelf of the calm 
which inevitably. ſucceeds. to ſuch mo- 
ments, to enquire into a myſtery which 


he could not comprehend. By what 
happy chance, faid he to 24 am 1 


indebted to you for this ſignal denefacti- 
on? You owe it chiefly, anſwered Du- 
mort, to gratitude, though miſtaken in 
its application; but God judged my in- 


tention—that was pure; and, as my - 
einn“ war 


e 
ward, he has diteQed the effect to the 
worthleſt object. 

It is nba ſix months, continued Du- 
mnt, ſince I entered into my * 
ment with this banker. He ſought fo 
a caſhier, and I preſented myſelf to him; 


ſixty thouſand francs, the ſole remains 


of te wealth which had been given by 
the two African ſovereigns, became ſe- 
curity for me,; he accepted my offer, 
and my ſmall fortune was ſunk into his 
capital. I entered on my duty, and 
four months paſſed without my perceiv- 
ing any alteration in his affairs. Two 
months ſince, things began to aſſume 
another appearance. He collected con- 
ſiderable ſums, and which I knew much 
exceeded the engagements he had to ful- 
fil. One day he cauſed theſe to be re- 
moved from his bank. I imagined this 
was to ſuit ſome purpoſe of ſpeculation, 

—— _ ave me no uneaſineſs. However, 


ſucceeding payment was made 


- a loan; and, —— all demands 
on his bank (which have been diſcharged) 
were ſettled. by the ſame means; while 
the returns — diſappeared, as the for- 
mer fund, without any apparent employ, 
A caſhier | is not to be impoſed upon for 
any length of time; and [explained _ 
S 
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fears to the banker. He amuſed me 
during ſix months longer with artful en- 
euſes; hut ſoon it as almoſt impoſſible 
for me to doubt his unworthy deſigus; 
_ 3 to _ — 
py alternative of loſing my ſma 
fortune, and ſufferim N 6) Sxepiva 
thoſe who confided in him, or of decom- 
ing his accuſer, and perhaps when he 
n This latter 
part was ſo ſtrongly repugnaat to mx 
feelings, that 4 chofc.rntter to ſacrifice 
my little property; yet, I reſolved to 
prevent the extenſion of the evil, and 
to preſerve myſelf free from all ſuſpicion 
of any connivance with him. Fdurteen 
days ago I made up the account of he 
payments for the enſuing day, which 
amounted to three hundred and forty 
thouſand hvres. This I carried to hum. 
He ſigned it and returned it to me. You 
know, ſaid I, that I have only twelve 
hundred francs in bank. I know it, he 
_ anfwered me, and it is my affair... Ne 
went out; und was, as uſual; at the 


Tuhange. At (three the letters of the 


houſe were delivered to me. Among 
others, was 4 letter from a celebrated 
commercial houſe at Nantz, the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, that their partners 

45514 | * at 
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at Cape Frangoiſe (in the iſland of St. 
Domingo) had received fix millions of 
livres from a gentleman whoſe name 
was de C—, who was coming into France 


to reſide, and who had given them an 


order to remit it to our banking houſe. 
1 incloſed dtafts to the amount of 
zur millions, which was all they could 
procure, and ſaid they would fend the 
remainder by the firſt opportunity. 
In the name of de =, I recogniſed 
that of the young man who had render- 
ed me. what ] then deemed an impor- 
tant ſervice; and my firſt wiſh was to 
_ {ave the fortune of my benefadtor. Yet, 
with every appearance againſt the inte- 
grity of my employer, I might be igno» 
rant of his funds and his commercial deal 
4rigs; and I might be the ruin of a man 
who deſerved otherwiſe, and whoſe only 
fault might be the failing to place his 
confidence in me. After conſiderable 
elitation, however, I reſolved to with 
hold this letter, and to obſetve the effect 
it would produce on the banker. I a&- 
ed accordingly, and he did not teſtify 
any ſurpriſe or inquietude; as if he had 
other advice of this tranſaction. In the 
conſe: of the day, he had turned ſome 
bills. of exchange into cath; and, in the 


evening, 


5 
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evening, I remarked ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces in the houſe, which no longer left 
any doubt in my mind that he prepared 
for his departure. I reſolved to fet off 
at midnight for Nantz, in order to anti- 
cipate the courier, that would, doubt- 
leſs, carry the news of this bankruptcy. 
1 felt however, anxious as I wag to ſave 
the fortune of M. de (, that my own 
ſecurity and my duty to the creditors of 
my employer-made it neceſſary for me 
to take ſome previous Reps. I was about 
to run to the firſt conſul, when one of 
the clerks of our houſe came to inform 
me, with the greateſt alarm, of the 
banker's flight. i haſtened to the conſul, 
related the whole affair, the conduct 
-which I had purſued during the day, and 
my preſent deſign. He approved of the 
whole; and, my horſes being ready, 1 
departed for Nantz, I arrived there 
eight hours before the news of the bank- 
ruptcy; and you will conceive the joy 
of the houſe which, had I not ſaved 
them, would have been compelled to 
have ſtopped payment. They gave me 
an acknowledgment, duly executed, 
that the property of M. de C— was in 
their hands, with a promiſe to pay it to 
his order. Here is the deed, and I am 
12 proud 
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proud to be the inſtrument of ſaving tlie 
fortune of aworthy man, and of diſplay- 
ing the elevated feelings of /tanoko. -. 
Our ſenſations will never be appreci- 
ated but by the good. We experienced 
all the delights which the ſucceſs of vir- 
tue gives to thoſe who are the lovers of 
virtue. In fact, there was not one 
amongſt us whoſe virtues had not, by a 
wonderful ſucceſſion of events, forward- 
ed the happineſs of thoſe who ſurround- 
ed him. | 8 2 
Who can calculate, to its utmoſt ex- 
tent, the progreſſive impulſe which a 
ſingle worthy act may produce on the 
world? It is the hand which drops a 
ſtone on the tranquil ſurface of the ſea: 
circles ſwiftly ſucceed each other, till 
they have enlarged themſelves beyond 
the bounds of ſight! Auguſt idea! The 
virtuous man becomes, even unknown, 
to himſelf, the be nefactor of the uni- 
verſe! i Stix es 

On this happy day was I united to 
Amelia. We received the nuptial bene- 
dition from the Abbe de S; and 
heaven heard vows which we have ne- 
ver violated. | . 2 

Still we wanted Otourou, and now 
each of us became apprehenſive of ſome 

| misfortune, 


4 
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misfortuhe. A' ſervant entered, and de- 
livered'a letter to me. It was from O 
ron. Lopened it eagerly. All 14 
watched my looks, and Tran through it 
with equal rapidity, emotion, aftoniſh- 
ment! Theſe were the words: | 
I leave you. America' wilt ſee me 
return. I ſhall embrace my father, Fru. 
5, and our negroes. They will make 
me welcome, and I ſhall inform them of 
your happineſs. You will fay, why! ain 
I not the witneſs of it? Ah, Itanato, this 
is the greateſt ſorrow of my life! But 
nature condems me to endure it. What 
man can ſupport an injury without tak- 
ing vengeance ? Dumont has fuſpecteꝗ 
me: the death of Dumont would delight 
my vengeance: but I ſee the tears of his 
daughter, your tears; I hear the name 
of ather, which you, at preſent, laviſh 
on him; and all "a is ſacred to me. 
No: never, #tanko, could I do more for 
you, for his daughter, for himſelf; 
then fly from you. He ſuſpected me: 
yet he might have done otherviſe. The 
effort was not impoſſible. I thought 1 
- knew him by experience z and while 
abandoned by him, without aid, without 
coun(e], without conſolation, Ilanguiſhed 
jn lhons, which my deſence of his daugh- 
ter 
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ter had laid upon me; nothing. ſuggeſts 
| od to me his ingratitude.——Every thing 
uſed him: I alone juſtified him. Had 
e no reaſon to juſtify me? Yet there 
have exiſted men who have received 
from him the right of pronouncing with 
diſdain the name of Otourou! I received 
wp name in my © 26 7 was my on- 
property. I preſerved it pure, and 
— Grad to ſtain it. Oh, fury! 
Thank heaven, Dumont, that it does not, 
at this moment, offer you to my wrath | 
But what do I ſay? Let the victory be 
complete. Let me ſpeak that terrible 
word. that word from which my frame 
ſhrinks. Oh, nature! cloſe your eyes 
while I write it I pardon him. It is 
written: yes, it ſhall not be 'effaced.. 
But, ah! indulge me with a moment's 
% ein: enn 3551 31 rho oa bt 
Adieu! Yield to no inquietude refs 
pecting me. Thanks to your benefi- 
cence, | have money. You gave me 
two hundred louis d'ors; and I poſſeſs 
them entire. Vincennes coſt me nothing. 
ILſhall be far fram you when you ſhall 
receive my letter. I charge you make 
no attempt to purſue me. I ſhould then 
ſee Dumont, and my wound would bleed 
afreſn. One day I ſhall embrace you 


again, 
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again. Ah, God! if 1 muſt die without 
ſeeing you more But let us chaſe 


Waldes; it is terrifying. I know y 
and you wil wiſh, once again; to Ph. 


ceive the benedictions of your negroes. 


At nine in the ry on'the 15th wy 


15 of Qdober. 


oa 


""bi 1 feel that bis ſentence is juſd, cried 
Dumont. I have outraged inndcence, 


and it is a true crime. It is my duty to 


purſue him, ta fall at his oe and to ob 


tain his pardon. s 

He 3 bare departed: and] it re- 
quired all the aſcendancy which I had 
over him to withdraw him from this re- 


ſolution. I knew Otovror; and faw. that 


it would be better to leave to. time to 
abate the bitterneſs of his reſentment. I 
did not fear but the arguments of Bruns 
would make an impreſſion oh him; and 
I informed the good old man, by a let» 
ter, which 1 diſpatched inflantly, of all 
that hat Been; d 
I had fortunately: judged truly of the 
event. Dumont and Otourou ſaw. each 
other ſome years after. The natural 


goodneſs of Otaurou's heart had finally 


prevailed. He felt that nature has rights 


Os: ſilence all others; and that the 


deed, 
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deed, which would have been an injury 
under any other circumſtance, was. a 


duty—taking its ſource as it did in pa- 


ternal affection. The interview was in- 
tereſting. Dumont, already bending be- 
neath age, advanced with a trembling 
pace, which timidity rendered ſtill more 
flow and feeble. Otourou had premedi - 
tated to preſerve all the dignity of a 
man who pardons an outrage : his firſt 
look betrayed that deſign. He had no 
wer to ſuſtain a part which oppoſed 
is humanity, oppoſed his ancient friend» 
ſhip. Tears rolled down his cheeks : he 
opened his arms: he ran: he had not 
even reſolution to embrace Dumont : he 
fell at his feet. KR 
The departure of Otourou was the laſt 
ſtroke of adverſity which 1 experienced; 
and my days have ſince paſſed without a 
cloud. Honoria, Ferdinaud, Dumb nil, 
Dumont, my dear Amelia and I, have 
made but one family, but one heart, 
Dumont thought it his duty, before he 
laid himſelf down in his tomb to Teſt, to 


account (as he had promiſed) to Siraith 


and Damel for their benefactions. The 
latter had terminated his career in a new 

war ; the ſorrowful fruit of his ambition. 
Vol. Il. -"" ol But 


— —dPep— — — — —— 
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But. my uncle ſtill ſuſtained, - with an 
arm almoſt yielding to age, a ſceptre 
honoured by his virtues. He. ſent , me 
his laſt farewell, accompanied by, trea» 
ſutes which. the pleaſure of relieving miſ- 
fortune have rendered dear to me. 
Otourou had propheſied truly, when he 

faid T ſhould” again fee my countrymen 
employed in my plantation. I flew to 
pay them one more viſit; and to offer. to 
Bruno the laſt tribute of my affection. It 
8 Ney ee de on man walt- 
ed only for my preſence to ſleep in peace 
in oft, eternity. * me 
His benediction; and, with it, che laſt, 
the greateſt leſſon in his power; tlie 


Iu ipeQacle of a juſt man's death. 


I found my countrymen happy. The 
remembrance of ſlavery was almoſt ef- 
faced from their minds. Alternate; la- 
- - bour, and innocent an ene 
them; and liberty had unfolded. their 
virtues. They were no longer wretched, 
abandoned creatures, but a numerous 
family bound together by the ſame incli- 
nation, the ſame object. It was not 
without regret that I ſaw myſelf. com- 
pled to diſſolve this peaceable republic: 
Fut cheir intereſt preſeribed the law to 


= 
* 
W. 1 - 


me, 


% 
. 


— 
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me. The good n was dead; I 
withed to 21 dack to Eu- 
rope; and'I loved my poor friends too 
well to entruſt their happineſs with any 
one whole virtues I did not know, and 
who, relying on my diſtance from them, 
might render them unhappy. Sufficiently 
enriched by the benefactions of my uncle 
to make the ſacrifices which my heart ap- 
proved; I aſſembled them : I gave them 
my laſt bleſſing, and conveyed them to 
their country. I then fold the plantati- 
on: it was in a "flouriſhing condition; 
yet, deprived of negroes, I could obtain 
only a {mall price for it but I could not 
expect a double price, and I obtained 
that which flattered my ambition, the 
W unfortunate en. 
Nature, love, and friendfhip, called 
me back to Europe. There, in the bo- 
ſom of the gentleſt paſſions, I proceed 
without fear and without regret to old 
age; ſurrounded by my children, \my 
Wife, my friends. Inſtructed, by mis- 
fortune, to value the ſatisfaction which 
ariſes from circumſtances only as it con- 
tributes to purer fehicity, 'T-wait in peace 
for the approach of him from whom the 
man Wo a virtue-would not * 
TY _- or 


| 
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bor a moment. And, thanks to my God, 
' _ __ death will find me without prejudices. 
horn a negro, I have loved Europeans. 
May they imitate me. May they feel 
that the moſt deteſtable of all prejuidces, 
the prejudice that moſt retards virtue in 
its progreſs, is the abſurd opinion which 
ſeparates man from man, and cuts off en- 
tire nations from the eſteem of other na- 
— 5 
Oh, Europeans! if you were ſuddenly 
endowed with that eternal ſight which, 
with a glance, embraces all time and 
ſpace, you would be terrified with a 
view of the enormous maſs of crimes 
with which your prejudices againſt ne- 
groes have weighed down Europe —al- 
moſt beyond the reach of virtue! You 
would tremble to behold the immenſity 
of virtues which you have deſtroyed in 
the ſeed, and which but for you would 
have produced the happineſs of negroes 
our own happineſs! Ah, haſten Eu- 
ropeans ! Seize the inſtant, or the return 
| of barbarity will remove the epoch, poſ- 
teerity will ſnatch the glory om you! 
Refer not the happineſs of future times to 


miſerable calculations, but act. Surround 
the front of your age with the di _ 


' 
; 
il 
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of beneficence, which ſhall aſſure to it an 
empire over every memorable revolution 
conſecrated in the Temple of Time! 
Break down the walls of braſs which pre- 
judice has reared ! Sweep it from your 
ſight! It conceals men, it conceals bre - 
thren from you. 


woe — 7" —_— - 
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N r -S'- 4 
TO THE 
SECOND VOLUME. 


(1) I Know not how the children of 


certain people can uſe, without horror, the 


fortune which is left them. 


Enter into the houſe of one of theſe deal- 
ers in ſlaves, before his departure for Africa. 
You find his room filled with trunks. Open 
them: what do they contain? knives, ſnuff- 
boxes, of the value of twelve-pence each, 
glaſs beads, and other trifles. The unfeel- 
ing trader takes in his hand one of his vile 
jewels ; ſhews it you coldly ; and ſays with- 
out bluſhing, for this I ſhall have a negro; 
This negro will ſell for fifteen hundred or 
two thouſand francs. Thus his riches ac- 
cumulate! He dies: his ſon becomes his 
heir. How is it, that his hands are not wi- 


thered in touching the firſt crown of this 


fatal and bloody inheritance 


(2) There 


- PLE c — 


- „ 
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(2) There is a mountain in the ifland of 
Jamaica which is called the black mountain, 
id which has received its. name from the 
number of negroes who retire thither. Theſe 
negroes have heeome fo numerous as to ren- 
der themſelves formidable. The coloniſts 
dare not attack them ; and, at preſent, they 
form a ſmall independent republic. Every 
. year, deputies come, in the name of this lit- 
le common- wealth, to pay their reſpects 


* to the Enjtiſh governor, ' Thefe ambaſſa- 


dors are treated with attention; and ſuffer- 
. ed to return without moleſtation, What 


cauſe has deprived the Engliſh inhabitants 
of ſo many uſeful bands ? Oppreflion! And 


A I. 


line of Voltaire which ought to be engra- 
ven in letters of. gold, on the front of every 


palace in the American iſles*, Read it: 


Aula 4 a 0 produit Pindapendance. 
Axzixx. 


Wow - One of my friends was at Pott · au- 
Prince. Among the number of his negroes, 
he had a: boy of about twelve years old, 
whoſe employment it was to wait on him. 
2 BÞ 


Aud why not the palaces of Europe ? _— 
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This friend of mine was the Chevalier de 
M. . al, deſcended from one of the beſt houſes 
of F#anche-Comte; he was at that time 
aid-de-camp to the Chevalier de Falliere, 
governor of St. Domingo, He 'was a hu- 
mane man; for I have no friends but what 
are the friends of humanity. He treated 
with kindneſs the little negro boy; and the 
boy was proud of the confidence with 
which his maſter honoured Him. If ſome 
- other negro anticipated him in any little at- 
tention which might flatter his maſter, you 
immediately ſaw that his native gratitude 
was grieved to have loſt an occaſion to ex- 
preſs itſelf. One day, the Chevalier de M...al 

ade a little tour on horſeback. The ne- 
gro boy followed on foot. They entered a 
place which was extremely retired, and ap- 
peared to be dangerous. 'This was their 
converſation, word for word: 


— 


The Chevalier. What would you do, Azůar, 
if we ſhould be attacked? This * does 
not appear to be very ſafe, 


Axor. Me no fear, maſter: me fight 
bravely. ; 


The 
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Dae Chevalier, Vou are ſo young! you 
would do better to run away. 


Axor. Me no run away, maſter. You 
good: me leve you! 


; 7 he Chevalier. well, and what would 
you do? 


Azor. Me defend you! 


"The Chevalier. You would not have 
ſtrength enough: what then would you:do? 


| Axor . Diel 


- : (4) One would imagine that the negroes 
expreſs both their forrew and joy by. fongs. 
They ſing in their ſports; they ſing-at their 

labour; they ſing always, 


(5. At Cape Frangois, at Port-au-Prince, 
*&c: you ſend for a hair-dreſſer. He arrives, 
He is a European. Vou imagine that heus 
to dreſs your hair. No ſuch thing: for it 

is the privilege of the Europeans, in that 
© country, to gain their money by doing no- 
thing. This hair-dreſſer, then, is followed 


F 
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by four negroes. One of theſe: combs out 
your hair; 2 ſecond, fil it with powder 
and pomatum; a third, puts it in papers; 
and the fourth, finiſnes the buſineſs. Dur- 
ing this operation, the ſuperb hair- dreſſer, in 
2 habit of ſilk, his hat under his arm, a 
ſword dangling at his heel, and his cane 
hanging at his wriſt, preſides over the im- 
portant ceremony. The leaſt inattention, 
the leaſt aukwardneſs, in any of his negroes, 
is followed by a blow on the cheek, which 
often lays him on the ground. If ſo, the 
negro humbly riſes again and continues his 
work. He, whoſe head is dreſſed at ſuch a 
ptice, is to-be:pitied! 


r ee the Aaltin b8 


the negroes equal the Europeans in ad- 
dreſs. Viſit the American iſlands, and you 


ſhall be convinced of it. There the negroes 


do every thing. Arts, trades, are entirely | 


in their hands. With fuch facility to con- 
ceive, ſuch aptitude to Jearn, nothing is 
wanting but the nurture of liberty bully to 
2 their genius. 


The 


26 — © < 
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The miſſionaries repreſent the negroes as 
ſtupid, as not being able to reckon-beyond 
three; and the inſtant after, paint them to 
us as eloquent. Stupid ! eloquent ! Strange 
mixture ! But into ſuch errors muſt men fall 
when they write only to make books, and 
travel only to liſten to prejudices. Yes: 
doubtleſs, they are eloquent: and na- 
_ tural eloquence is the firſt ſpark of genius. 
Hear a negro expreſs his attachment to 
you ; defend himſelf from a falſe imputati- 
on; recount an event which intereſts him; 
then ſpeak of his eloquence | And why 
ſhould they not be eloquent? They poſſeſs 
the three firſt qualities of oratory: ſenſibili- 
ty, memory, and the power of perſuaſion. 


Inſtrufted and free, they would have their 
Ciceros, \ 


